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Father, I scarcely dare to pray 
So clear I see, now it is done, 
That I have wasted half my day, 
And left my work but just begun. 


So clear I see that things I thought 
Were right or harmless were a sin; 

So clear I see that I have sought, 
Unconscious, selfish aims to win. 


So clear I see that I have hurt 

The souls I might have helped to save; 
That I have slothful been, inert, 

Deaf to the calls thy leaders gave. 


In outskirts of thy kingdom vast, 
Father, the humblest spot give me; 
Set me the lowliest task thou hast; 


Let me, repentant work for Thee! 
—Selected. 
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spirit. 


finished. 


More of such books are needed just now 
among those who are pleading the restoration 
of Apostolic Christianity. 

JAMES C. CREEL, 
Plattsburg, Mo. 


It is the voice of a soul in touch with the 
Divine life, and breathes thruughout its pages 
the high ideals and noblest conception of the 
truer life, possible only to him who has tarried 
praverfully, studiously at the feet of the 
world's greatest teacher. 

J. E. CHASE. 

It is a good book and every Christian ought 
to read it 
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of story reading and the attention of the young espe- 
cially, should be called ’o such books of fiction as ‘‘Altar 
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W. G. WALTERS, Bluefield, W. Va. 
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Its fascination holds the reader’s 


his volume presents a comprehensive view 
of the subjects, though the author disclaims 
completeness. 
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Professor Willett's work is a new study of 
the old truths. The author’s style is becoming 
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EDITORIAL 


The Church and the Building. 


With the returning prosperity of the advanced summer and early 
autumn, with the practically assured fact that the country is again 
entering upon an era of great industrial opportunity, whichever 
way the elections may go, there comes a sense of responsibility to 
the soul of every consecrated Disciple. Our churches, which have 
grown to such power of numbers need to grow also in commensurate 
power of effectiveness in the communities where they are placed. 

No houseless church can be effective in a high degree. The ex 
perience of all the religious communions emphasizes this fact. The 
building must give efficiency to the work of the evangelist and mis 
sionary. A homeless congregation is only half born. Its work will 
hald and lag till the plant is provided in which its energies may 
expand and become operative. 

The founders of the Church Extension Fund worked wisely, and 
began their labors not a moment too soon. By the instrumentality 
of this fund hunderds of churches are now strong and effective 
in their communities which could not otherwise have survived, 
or if they had, would have been weak and inefficient for years. No 
form of missionary giving has ever appealed more to the business 
sense of men of affairs than the work of the Board of Church 
Extension. 

It is often said that a child cannot eat his cake and keep it too. 
But Church Extension has proved the falsity of that statement. 
The moment the money of the givers comes to the Board, it is 
instantly sent out to answer some one of the many calls which 
have received favorable consideration. It thus begins its geod 
work at once. Yet when it is spent in this way it still remains un- 
spent, for it is returned again after completing its helpful service, 
and is instantly sent out again on a similar errand. It is thus 
proving the unsoundness of the proverb about the cake, and is 
likewise demonstrating the practicability of that much derided 
thing called “perpetual motion.” Thus Church Extension is a 
scientific method of startling significance, and at the same time 
the most helpful of agencies to the churches. 

The First Sunday in September is the Red Letter Day for this 
offering. The churches that have adequate buildings will wish to 
observe it out of a sense of common duty and privilege, and also 
as a thank offering for their good fortune in being so well equipped 
for service. The churches which have old buildings and hope to 
rebuild, will observe the offering because their condition will make 
them sensitive to the problem of the unprovided. And the churches 
which have no buildings will most of all want fellowship in a 
work from which they themselves will soon need assistance. 


The State Convention. 


If present signs do not fail, there will be a large attendance of 
Illinois Disciples at the State Convention which begins August 31 
and ends September 3. 

One of the interesting features which promises much for our 
churches in this city is the plan to have our pulpits here filled 
by the ministers of the out-of-Chicago churches on the Sunday 
before the convention. Many of the congregations here are united 
by strong ties to one or more of the preachers in the state. As 
soon as the plan was proposed it was taken up with eagerness. 
Invitations have been sent to a number of the preachers in Illinois 
to oceupy the pulpits of the Chicago churches on August 30. 

Of course, since the number of the churches here is not great, 
oly a few of the several hundred men in the state could be 
asked, and these were usually chosen upon the request of the 
church. In only a few cases have the churches failed to signify 
some marked choice. Not all of them can be accommodated, since 
several of the preachers are held at home over Sunday by circum- 
stances which they cannot control. But it now seems probable that 
the churches of Chicago will enjoy a fine opportunity to meet 
the brethren from over the state on that Sunday. If possible, we 





hope to publish next week the list of preachers for -the different 
pulpits. 

The program of the convention, as published in the Century 
last week, proves that the gathering will be a notable one in the 
material provided by the program committee of the state board. 
Some of the best men in the state are to be heard, and there should 
be no moment of dullness from beginning to end. 

The sessions are to be held in the Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A., 
153 La Salle St. This is central, and will afford the delegates and 
visitors coming from all parts of the city equal facility of arrival 
at the sessions. 

A special feature of the day sessions will be the noon meetings. 
M. C. A. to hold special 
lecture sessions at noon, at which the men of the business district 


It has long been the custom of the Y. 


can be present. This plan will be featured in this convention; and 
it is hoped that many of our members whose work might detain 
them from the other day meetings will come in at the noon hours. 

The men’s banquet on Tuesday evening, to which invitations 
have been sent to several hundred preachers and business men, will 
be one of the most interesting and helpful features of the con 
vention. 

Delegates and visitors are requested to send their names to ©. F. 
Jordan, Evanston, Ill., for assignment to homes. <A hearty invita 
tion is extended to all Illinois Disciples. 


The Best For God. 


The heart has a great place, a leading place in the Christian 
structure. The strength or weakness of any man comes from within, 
from his heart. The great Alexander conquered all the known world 
and still because his heart was wrong, he died as the result of his 
own lusts. Daniel, on the other hand, stood alone, but because his 
heart was pure and true he came to a place of chief among the 
people. The church today needs more of the hearts of its people 
in it. If the heart of the Christian has been touched by the word of 
God to the proper depth the stream of love and zeal for the Lord’s 
work will gush forth just as the copious stream of water gushes 
from the artesian well which has pierced the earth’s fountains to 
the right depth. Such a well needs no pump; and the Christian 
heart that has been touched to the right depth needs no artificial 
stimulus to cause its love to flow. 

Another thing which the people ought to bring into the work of 
the Lord in this day of startling things is originality. We follow 
too much in the ruts which others have worn. The Israeijites brought 
to the temple the best they had, their finest jewels, most precious 
metals, costliest cloths. We should give to the work of the church 
as deep thought and as potent effort as he gives to the conduct of 
his business or profession. Every machine should be run to its full 
capacity. Every one of the human machines should turn out all 
the good of which it is capable. It should not be run beyond its 
capacity, however, for it is God’s machine and it must be cared 
for properly. If the best is given the church today as the best was 
given by the Israelites to the temple, the kingdom of God will 
triumph.—E. R. Curry. 


Mistakes Not Failures. 


Remember this: If that bit of work which you have undertaken 
is for the lov of God—and it must be that—and for the glory of 
God, then it cannot fail. There is no such thing as failure in real 
Christian work. We may make mistakes, but it cannot fail, for it is 
God’s work; and if it is done for God, when we have done our best 
he will take it and make use of it, perhaps so that we can see it; if 
not, we shall see it in the light of the world to come. He will take 
us as we are and our work as it is, and in the time to come perhaps 
make use of our very mistakes and build upon the work which we 
began in humble faith and quiet hope—the very work we wanted to 
do, but were too clumsy. There never has been yet a work for him 
that failed.—Bishop of Thetford. 
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Christian Union 
Errett Gates. 


FAILURE OF UNION AT ROCKFORD. 

It is now well known that negotiations for the union of the First 
Baptist and the Central Christian churches of Rockford, Ill, have 
ended in failure. The statement of W. D. Ward, minister of the 
Christian Church, appeared recently in this paper. In confirmation 
of his statement, and because of the significant utterances which 
it contains, the statement of the pastor of the First Baptist Church 
is given space in this issue. It is taken from the Baptist Standard 
of August 1: 

Statement of Baptist Pastor. 

“In view of the widespread interest in the effort to secure union 
of Baptists and Disciples in Rockford, and the assurance expressed 
in The Standard so recently as July 18 that this union was to be 
happily consummated, the announcement that it has been abandoned 
may well be accompanied by some statement as to the cause. 
that there were two main 


contributing causes, of which the last named was, in this instance, 


Generalizing broadly, I should say 


the decisive one: namely, an impractical idealism on the part of the 
Disciples of Christ, and an unspiritual traditionalism on the part of 
many Baptists. 

| mention first the extreme tenacity with which our Disciples 
brethren cling to a lofty but impracticable ideal with respect to 
names. The good brethren of the Christian Church here in Rock- 
ford. whom these negotiations have brought us to love as well as 
respect, have been open to no other criticism. To what extent this 
criticism applies, the following illustration may show: 

On private assurances from the pastor and the chairman of their 
official board that the name ‘First Baptist Christian Church’ would 
probably be accepted by their people, the First Church, with two 
movement committing itself to 
the merger. After several First Church 
following official communication, called ‘tentative’ because based on 
an informal vote of the Central Christian Church: 

Che members of the Central Christian Church will consider favor 
ably an organic union with the First Baptist Church, provided all 
details can be adjusted satisfactorily, on the general basis that the 
name of the merged organization shall be “The United Baptist 
Christian Church,” and that the members of the First Baptist Church 
shall pledge themselves beyond recall to change the name of ‘The 


dissenting votes, inaugurated the 


weeks, the received the 


First Baptist Society’ as soon as it can be done legally to correspond 
to the name of the united body.’ 

“On receipt of this, the First Church again voted, on April 390, 
with two dissenting votes, as before, as follows: 

Resolved, That the First Baptist Church, in a business meeting 
unanimous advice of its 


1908 


regularly called for that purpose, and by 
committee of conference, does hereby accept the above proposition 
and agrees to a merger with the Central Christian Church conform 
ably therewith and with the constitution provided for the consoli- 
dated church by joint action of the two conference committees repre- 
senting the First Baptist Church and the Central Christian Church.’ 

The result was the same as before. After taking counsel with 
representatives of its own brotherhood, the Christian Church was 
unab'e to abide by its proposition. It did, however, commit itself 
formally and finally to the merger, on June 29, under the name, 
‘The United Church,’ (with First Baptist-Central Christian as the 
local designation underneath), nineteen of its members voting in the 
negative through preference for the name ‘The United Church of 
Christ (Baptist and Disciple).’ 

“There is no question but this insistence on an ideal name some- 
what cooled the ardor of the Baptist brethren for union. It seemed 
to show more concern for the name than for the fact of a united 
church. The movement for union continued, however, with slightly 
diminished force. : 

“The other main contributing cause of the abandonment of this 
local effort for union, and the decisive one, seems to me to be 
traditionalism among Baptists. 

“Embodied in the ‘plea’ for Christian union, which is the leading 
plank in the Disciples’ platform and the real secret of their rapid 
increase, there is a great spiritual principle which is fast becoming 
dominating over Christendom, and as Rev. R. M. West lately pointed 
out, in his article in The Standard, is destined to supplant the 
divisive principles and usher in a new _ dispensation in 
Protestantism.’ 

“But many Baptists are still unable to recognize this principle 


and others are unwilling to take the first steps necessary to its 


practical application. 


“Between bodies whose church independency is so pronounced q 


that of the Baptists and the Disciples, the latter of whom have 
no body competent to speak except the local church, the first step t 
the local application of this great principle must necessarily be 
merger of local churches, wherever desire and need for it exist, op 
some basis that conserves the essential principles of both bodi« 
and admits of continued fellowship with both. 
ognizes that, in the present instance, the of its om 
denomination in both these particulars, were abundantly seeyp) 
by the proposed plan of union and constitution. There was my 
violation of Baptist doctrine and no abrogation of Baptist felloy 
ship. They ‘see no reason why it should not be regarded as a gists, 
Baptist Church.’ 


The committee ree 
interests 


“Our associational missionary committee, in its supplementary 
port, does object to ‘dualism,’ or, in other words, to mutuality, It is 
unwilling that this church should be a bond between the Baptists anj 
the Disciples, enjoying and cementing their mutual fellowship and 
paving the way to their ultimate mutual agreement and unification 
The committee is not willing that this first step shall be taken, } 
either fears the dangers involved and lack of faith to believe tha 
God can lead his people safely through these, or else they distrust 
the unifying principle and prefer the divisive; and, in either case 
they seem to me to be following a traditional rather than a spiritu 
policy. 

“These convictions and fears, as recently expressed freely and re 
peatedly, by members of the committee to members of the First 
Church, both in public and in private, and as finally formulated in the 
‘supplementary report’ for presentation to the decisive meeting of 
the church, are responsible for a minority in the church so large as 
to make union impracticable. 


“T hope it will be understood that this statement is made, not for 
the sake of criticizing or in a spirit of censure, but in order to let ex 
perience impart such wisdom as she may be judged, with some cost 
to have acquired. It seems to the writer that if many of our Dis«i 
ples brethren will qualify their idealism to make it more practical 
and if many of our Baptist brethren will modify their traditionalisn 
to make it more spiritual, the way will soon appear to perfect unio: 
of these fellow believers. Boardman B. Bosworth.” 


Rockford, Tl. 


Comparing the above statement with that of W. D. Ward, whie 
appeared in the Century of July 30, there appears no essential differ 
ence in the view of the two pastors as to the cause of failure. The 
failure of the two churches to unite clearly belongs, in the last an 
alysis, to the attitude of the “missionary committee” of the Rock 
River Baptist Association. The members of the First Baptist Chur 
were, in the early stages of the negotiations, unanimously in favor 
of the union; and if there had been no influence from the outside 
the union would have been consummated. The atmosphere of a Bap 
tist church, or association is not, as a general rule, congenial to th 
principle of Christian union. At the present time, union spells lox 
to the Baptists. But more than that, the Baptists are not. willing 
to risk loss to their denomination for the sake of union. Tfis show: 
how little they are impressed with the great spiritual prindiple whi 
is fast becoming dominant over Christendom. 

But there are exceptions among both Baptist 
churches. To any one in attendance at the Baptist Congress at Ba 
timore last year it must have seemed as if the Baptists had becom 
aware of Jesus’ prayer for unity, and felt a positive obligation resting 
upon them to help answer it. This was the impression made by th 
utterances of such representative Baptists as Dr. Wayland Hort 
Dr. Frank M. Goodchild, Dr. C. H. Dodd and others. With these me 
speaking for the principle of Christian union with no uncertain sou 
in the papers and councils of the Baptists they are destined to shar 
with all other Christian peoples in the work of bringing in a unite! 
Church of God. 


ministers an 


Dr. Bosworth’s statement concerning the Rockford movement show 
be allowed to speak for itself. It is fearless, cundid and brother!’ 
No one who knows him doubts for a moment the sincerity and @ 
selfishness of his motive, or the largeness and catholicity of be 
spirit. Both his physical stature and his spiritual vision tower abore 
small men and small minds. His words should be carefully read 
weighed by Baptists and Disciples alike. 
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IN THE TOILS OF FREEDOM 


BY ELLA N. WOOD 


A Story of the Coal Breakers and the Cotton Mills. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
One Day of Freedom. 

The autumn leaves fell about Jean and rustled in his path as he 
trudged to the breaker, but he did not see them. A great purpose 
was forming in his mind and he had neither eyes nor ears for the 
things about him. The few weeks at school had fired him with the 
desire to Know more and there was but one way to do this and 
that was to get away from the breaker and the mines. He had 
proved himself an expert in the breaker and had been offered the 
position, first as bell boy, then as driver, but had refused both for 
he well knew that if he once went down in the mines to work he 
would spend his whole life there, and he had determined to get 
away from the life that bound him to drudgery and ignorance. He 
would go at once so that he could get something to do and some 
kind of a home before winter. 

His last day in the breaker was spent just as all the others had 
been. At its close he went to the office and received his check in 
payment, which he took home and gave to his father, as he had 
always done. All through the evening he followed his mother 
around, helping now and then with the little things about the house. 
They had become very closely attached to each other since Laddie’s 
death, and Jean longed to tell her that he was going to leave, but 
could not. The only way was to go in the night. He knew that if 
he told his parents they would not object, but he could not find 
the courage and so bade them good night in the old familiar way. 

Jean did not dare allow himself to sleep, for he knew he would 
not awaken till morning if he did; so he got his little bundle of 
clothes ready and then gazed long out of the window. If he had 
needed anything to strengthen his purpose, the view before him 
would have been sufficient. This part of the town was called “The 
Black Acre” by the town’s people and it well deserved its name. 
Around him were the miners’ cottages, looking smalier and more 
gloomy in the darkness. A few blocks away stood the textile mills, 
and as he listened to the throbbing of the machinery, he pictured 
the little girls busy at their night work. They would labor till 
daylight in the morning, then their places would be filled by other 
children who would work through the long day. 

Beyond the factory the great culm heaps loomed up like black 
mountains; to the right of these was the breaker. The breaker! 
How the old bitterness stirred Jean’s heart as he looked at it and 
thought of the weary years he had spent there, then of Laddie, and 
of the dav he had walked beside the stretcher which carried Nelson 
home. No wonder that he unconsciously clinched his fists as though 
he would strike it down. 

At the left he could catch a glimpse of the electric lights of the 
town with its churches and schools and happy girls and boys. Then 
he thought of Evelyn. Would he ever see her again? As if afraid 
his purpose would weaken, he jumped up and listened. Making sure 
that his parents were asleep he took his bundle of clothes and the 
dinner-pail which his mother had filled for his lunch the next day 
and quietly left the house, taking the road that led past the Cros- 
sets, for he wanted to see Penny before he left. The window was 
open and Jean spoke his name. Penny was not long in making his 
appearance. 

“Penny, I’m goin’ away,” said Jean. 
Penny could not grasp the situation. 
Jean, then at his dinner pail and bundle. 

“Where to, Jean?” 


’ 


For a moment he looked at 


“I don’t know; anywhere to get away from Minington. I’m goin’ 
to see if I can’t get a chance to go to school. 

“Oh, Jean, that’s great. Lem’me go, too.” 

“No, Penny, you can stay here and go to school. You don’t 


have to work in the breaker like I do.” 

“It'll be awful lonesome without you, Jean, there’s no one else 
[ like half so well.” 

“Penny, I wish you would be good to mither after I’m gone. Go 
up and see her once in a while, and carry in the wood for her 
sometimes.” 

“Bet yer boots I will, Jean. She’s a mighty fine lady.” 

Jean swallowed hard and was glad it was dark so Penny could 
not see the tears that would come in spite of him. He knew he 
must start at once or his courage would all be gone, so he turned 
away from the window and his “Good-bye, Penny,” sounded low 
and unnatural as his form disappeared in the darkness. 

He took the road leading out of Minington and walked most of 
the night. The farther he got from the breaker the lighter his 
heart became. The old, hampered feeling seemed to drop from him 
and when the sun came up over the eastern hills, a feeling of freedom 
and buoyancy took possession of him. He climbed the fences and 
went through the woods and meadows; he shouted and sang, and 
ran and leaped, giving full vent to all the boyish feelings that 


ee 


(Copyright, 1905, Ella N. Wood.) 





swelled in his heart. Every stream he came to he would wash in 
the clear water, trying to remove the grime of the mines from his 
hands and face, and wondering if it would ever come off and if his 
hands would ever look like other people’s. His nails were worn far 
back and his fingers stubbed and blunted from picking the slate out 
of the coal. He remembered how they used to bleed and get so 
sore, but that was long ago and they had long since become hardened 
to the work. 

How short the day was! Jean wondered why it had been so much 
shorter than the days he had spent in the breaker. Towards even- 
ing he came to a town. He had the $2 that had been given him by 
Mr. Harper for pumping the organ, and thought he would take a 
train there and go as far as his money would let him. The station 
agent told him that a train went east at 9:40, and sold him a 
ticket to Maple Hill, N. J. Jean reached there about midnight, 
and being very tired and sleepy asked leave to stay in the station 
until morning, and threw himself on a bench and went to sleep. 

The sun was shining in his face when he awoke and he was 
hungry, for he had eaten all his lunch the day before, so with 10 
cents that was left after buying his ticket, he purchased some sand- 
wiches and started out to inquire for work, but his courage failed 
him as he thought of his hands and face, and he passed store after 
store until he had gone clear through the town and out again into 
the country. 

Towards noon, while passing a farmhouse, he saw an old man 
digging potatoes in a garden. By this time he was almost famished, 
so he went up to the fence and waited until the old man slowly 
straightened his back, and seeing him, said, “Well, I swan! Whose 
boy be you?” 

“My name is Kirklin, sir, 
potatoes.” 

“Kirklin? Does your pa live in these parts?” 

“No, sir,” replied Jean, “my father lives in Minington.” 

“So you came all the way from Minington to help old Eben Hainer 
dig potatoes, did you?” 

Jean was a little taken back at this, but said that he would like 
to try his hand at it. Just then a woman appeared at the kitchen 
door and called, “Eb-e-e-n, come to dinner.” 

“Well, I like the sound of that purty well, how does it sound 
to you, young man?” 

Jean laughed. “I would like to earn my dinner, Mr. Hainer, I 
have no money to buy one.” 

“Well you come up to the house with me and I will introduce you 
to my woman and we’ll see what she says about it.” 

Jean received a pleasant welcome from the motherly old lady. 
She told him to go right out to the pump and wash, and hustled 
back into the kitchen to get a clean towel. During the meal they 
drew from Jean most of his history and it brought forth numerous 
exclamations from Mr. Hainer of, “Well, I swan!” and “I never 
heern tell of the like.” 

When Jean had finished his story, Mr. Hainer sat for awhile in a 
deep study, while his wife wiped her eyes on the corner of her 
apron. At last he said, “I swan, I wish’t I could keep you myself, 
but I jest can’t do it. Tell you what, though, I’m going to drive 
over to Crystallville tomorrow, and I believe you can get work 
there in the glass factory. Anyway, stay with us till morning and 
I'll give you a lift to town.” 

In the afternoon Jean helped Mr. Hainer dig potatoes, and 
at night was given his supper and then shown up to a tidy bed-room. 


and I would like to help dig your 





“Hello! Got sumpin’ stunnin’ to tell yer. Betcher can’t guess what 
happened las’ night,” shouted Penny from his perch on the hitching 
post in front of Dr. Hathaway’s house early the next morning. as 
Evelyn came out to get the morning paper. He had been waiting 
patiently for her to appear so as to be the first to tell her of Jean’s 
departure. 

“Why, good morning, Penny, what has brought you out so early?” 

“Sumpin’ dreadful happened las’ night. Guess.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Penny, did the factory burn?” 

“Nope, guess agin.” 

“Anybody dead? Tell me quick, Penny.” 

“Worse’n that: Jean’s gone.” 

“Jean gone? Why, what do you mean? Gone where?” 

“Cleared rignt out in de middle ob de night, so’s he won’t have 
to work in de breaker no more. He said how he was goin’ to git 
a lot o’ learnin’ an’ be a man like yo pappy, an’ tole me to take 
care of his mother.” 

Penny straightened up and looked quite important as he made 
this statement. 

“But, Penny, has he gone away for good, and won’t he come to 
say his lesson any more?” 

“Yep, gone fur good.” 
Evelyn’s hands went up to her face and she began to cry. 


Jean 





was her favorite of all the children she had tried to help, and her 
tender, childish heart was touched as she realized that he had 
indeed left them. 

“Oh, gee, Evelyn, don’t ery! Why, it’s just bully! I jes’ hollered 
and turned summ’r sets all over the front yard this mornin’ to think 
he don’t have to work in that giddy ole breaker again. But then 
I s’pose girls has got to cry,” and Penny began skipping stones 
regardless of Evelyn’s grief. 

Evelyn soon dried her tears. “I am glad, Penny, but then it 
seems so awful to think he is out in the big world alone. Does 
his mother know it? 

“Yep. Was up there and toted her wood in an hour ago an’ she 
said she was glad he was away from the coal shadder, an’ she 
‘lowed he’d grow to be a fine man, for his gran’pap in Scotland had 
been smart’n anybody. She cried, though.” 

“I’m going to tell mamma and we will go right up and see poor 
Mrs. Kirklin, for I know she feels awful bad.” 

Evelyn hurried into the house. Penny watched the door close, 
then turned a double handspring and said, “Girls is queer, shore 
*nuf.” 

Hugh and Maidie sat alone at the breakfast table. Jean was 
gone. When Maidie went to call him for breakfast that morning 
she found his bed undisturbed and a little note, printed in cramped, 
rude letters, pinned to the pillow. 

“dear mother,” was what she read, “i cant stan the mine any 
longer an im goin away i dont know where to but i got to try to 
go to school i hate to lev you an father i will try an be good an i 
luv you good by jean.” 

Maidie read the note over and over, growing more and more be- 
wildered all the time. She looked again at the empty bed, then 
started to the kitchen, where Hugh was making ready for breakfast. 

“Oh, Hughie! the lad is gone and I found this on the pillow. What 
can it mean?” 

Hugh took the note and read it. 

“Tt means, lass, that the boy has left us.” 

“Left us? You canna mean, Hughie, that he won’t come back 
tonight just as he always has!” 

Maidie’s face grew white and tense as it began to dawn on her 
that Jean had really left them and gone away from Minington, 
perhaps forever. 

“Maidie, lass, don’t look like that. The lad will be all right and it 
may be the very best thing he can do.” 

Hugh put his arm around Maidie and led her into the next room 
and placed her in a chair. 

“IT have seen it coming; he has been fighting it out for over a 
year. Jean will never be satisfied till he can get an education and 
that is what he has started out for.” 

At last the tears came and the little mother cried bitterly while 
her husband talked on and tried to comfort her. 

“He is such a little fellow, Hughie, I just can’t bear to think of 
him out in the world alone.” 

“He won’t have to work any harder than he did here, that’s one 
thing sure, and once away from the breaker he may get a chance to 
go to school.” 

“Hughie, let’s just put him in God’s care.” 

Maidie had dried her tears and looked up at Hugh with confidence 
and trust. 

“But oh, how I'll miss my bonny boy. They’re all gone now, 
Hughie.” 

She slipped down on her knees with her head against Hugh, and 
together they asked God to keep and guide their boy. 


(To be Continued.) 


Reasonableness of Faith. 





By W. C. Bittine. 
“I believe.” Mark 9:24. 

Many persons think that faith is credulity for the incredible, a 
delusion that the unreal is real, the untrue true, and the irrational 
trustworthy. That may be the creed of superstition, but the re- 
ligion of Jesus spurns such dogmas. Some who dream that they are 
religious may even oppose faith and reason. They err. Nothing is 
more rational than faith in the sense in which Jesus uses the term. 

A babe is born today. Faith in each other made the marriage 
from which the little life came. The infant’s soul is only a sponge. 
It begins a life of receptivity. Childhood learns by absorption. It 
is wicked to deceive a boy or girl precisely because we rely upon its 
faith for its training. All its education rests on faith in parents, 
friends, teachers, the testimony of experts in all realms. It trusts 
itself and others. It banks upon its senses. It is shocked into sus- 
picion only by assaults on its faith in those previously trusted. It 
is saved by faith everywhere and always, saved from ignorance into 
culture by faith in educational processes and persons; saved from 
loneliness into social joys by faith in friends; saved from poverty 
to wealth by faith in business, banks, and the commercial processes 
of life; saved from anarchy to the glorious blessings of such a re- 
public as ours only by faith in law, and its administration, and 
guarantees. Faith makes a man, and makes society. 

The absolute rationalist is a man of faith. He shows it when he 
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marries, when he puts his gold in the bank, or buys a bond, when 
he boards a railroad train or a steamboat, when he accepts a check. 
when he swallows medicine, when he gives a power of attorney, 
when he quotes a scientific authority, when he goes to bed, when 
he reads a newspaper, when he uses the apparatus in laboratory or 
observatory, and everywhere else. If some omnipotent devil couig 
tonight rob mankind of faith, he would wake the world tomorroy 
to break up every home, to smash business and its credit system, 
to wreck government with anarchy, to tear up every check and 
greenback and security, to stop the wheels of every transportation 
facility, to make skeptics of every student, to cause chaos generally. 
The world would turn to hell in a second without faith. It is the 
most rational disposition we have, the most universal asset of hy. 
manity, the only guarantee of order in home, school, state and 
commerce. Destroy confidence and every man is only a scornfy! 
interrogation mark, and society becomes disintegrated into an arche. 
pelago with no isthmuses to pierce the stormy seas of individya! 
distrust. 

We believe. That is the surest fact of life. And we believe ang 
trust and have faith in husbands and wives, children and teachers, 
banks and corporations, witnesses and scientific experts, friends and 
customers, servants and masters, doctors and lawyers, cars, boats, 
rails and horses, simply because they deserve to be trusted. We 
discovered that by experience. They are worthy of our faith. 
Cynics are few and lonely. 

Christ asks us only for the same sort of faith in him that we 
give to all._the factors of life about us. He asks us to have that 
identical faith in himself in the moral realm that we have in all 
these other realms. And for precisely the same reason. He deserves 
it, is worthy of it. The same experiment that has made us sure 
that faith is justified in our fellows, will also prove that faith in 
him is equally justified. Religion is not the great exception. Why 
is it rational for us to have faith in all other regions of life, and 
irrational for us to have it in the spiritual? 

The secret of unbelief in Christ is that men do not know him. 
Nor do they care for their spiritual natures. The orbit of ideals 
for most of us is the rim of a silver dollar. We worship two gods— 
Mammon by daylight, and Pleasure by electric light. We toil all 
day to make a wage, and sit up all night to spend it. Christ has 
no immediate financial value. Were we eonsistent beings we would 
care for our moral natures also, and with the same faith we use 
in making ourselves successful heathens, would come to the trust- 
worthy Christ and say, “Lord, I believe.” 


UNION OF BAPTISTS AND DISCIPLES. 

A good many of us Baptists out here in the Northwest are inter- 
ested in this union movement. We hope it will gain in, favor and 
become general because we believe that thereby there will be great 
gain to the cause of Christ, and no sacrifice of anything except senti- 
ment and prejudice. 

Baptists certainly have nothing to fear in such union, though, of 
course, words of caution and conservatism from some of the brethren 
are not amiss, if not too strong. Baptists are the stronger body and 
their best and strongest leaders should help to lead and guide the 
movement which we hope will not down. 

There is no need of any new schism, or new denomination growing 
out of this move, which is a wonderfully popular movement, both 
inside the church and outside. Our brethren who may be inclined to 
criticise the action of certain churches, should not be too severe, 
for it might not help matters much, and we recall that if certain 
Baptist brethren had been a little more charitably inclined, the 
schism of 1826 in the Red Stone Association might not have taken 
place or if it did, might not have grown to its present proportions. 

The union of the Lord’s people when it can be done right, is, cer- 
tainly desirable. If churches which have so united take, the 
name Church of Christ it does not appear that we need change our 
principles in the least. 

We have been considering this matter here. We have a city of 
17,500 people, and growing fast. The Disciples number 700 members, 
the Baptists 500 members. Both churches are now building $40,000 
houses and both are planning to push their mission work into the 
suburbs and surrounding valleys. 

The writer was one of the Baptist committee, and with others, 
was in favor of doing something, though we had not the precedent, 
we would have now. But more conservative brethren prevailed, and 
the matter was dropped. But what a saving there could have 
been of men and money. We could have had a good house of wor- 
ship, one on the east side, and one on the west side; and we could 
have united in our mission work in this most wonderful, and fruit- 
ful valley. As it is now, we shall probably unite in a large part 
of our mission work and we thank God it is getting so that we shall 
not be considered rank heretics if we do. : 

A good many of us wish our Baptist brethren would help in this 
movement; it means so much to the cause of our Christ all through 
the West. We do not want a new denomination, surely in this 
age we can introduce new methods of advancing the cause of Christ 
without any new schisms, and especially when we are in accord with 
the prayer of Jesus for his disciples, “that they all may be one.” 

North Yakima, Wash. E. F. PEsey. 

(In the Baptist Standard.) 


August 20, 1992 
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August 20, 1908. 


“Vaccination Against Religion.” 
(By Earle Marion Todd.) 

An interesting sidelight is thrown on the present discussion on 
evangelism among the Disciples by an address by Dr. A. S. Peake. 
the brilliant voung theologian of the new Manchester university, be- 
fore the Primitive Methodist lay preachers at Wesley’s Chapel, Lon 
don, on June 25. 

The Evfglish Primitive Methodists have grown into a highly “re- 
spectable” religious body. Some of their own members are sadly la 


menting this fact, which they regard as a sure sign of degeneracy 


and a serious handicap in the prosecution of their work. Even the 
younger men can remember the time when they were freely called 
2anters” and were looked down on by “respectabie” people very 


much as the Salvation Army is today. The denomination is an off 
shoot from Wesleyanism, being the result of a rebellion against the 
arrogant Officialism of that eminently respectable body, on the part of 
a few Cheshire and Lancashire preachers whe believed in open-air 
preachirg Their earlier preachers were uneducated men, but were 
among the most earnest and self-sacrificing men that English Chris 
tianity has produced. The present strength of the denomination is due 
to the tireless energy and unconquerable devotion of those early 
preachers. who went every where through the country districts 
reaching the gospel and establishing churches. These churches, 
whose very existence is a protest against the gross neglect of their 
duties by the sporting parsons of a generation ago, are the ones 
which the Anglican church is now endeavoring to crush by the 
trrannical education act passed by the late conservative government. 
"Primitive Methodism was born in evangelism, and has thriven on 
evangelism. and hes paid, up to the present, but little attention to 
anvthing bevond. Now, however, some of her more devoted sons are 
sceing that if she is to hold her own in the changed conditions of the 
times on which we are entering she must adapt her message and her 
methods to those conditions, and must furthermore regard evangelism 
as the beginning and not the end of her endeavor. Dr. Peake is one 
of the most brilliant of the younger English theologians. Trained at 
Mansfield College, Oxford, under Principal Fairbairn, he has rapidly 
risen to the very front rank as a scholar and writer. He and Dr. 
Denny recently had a battle-roval over the question of the Atone 
ment, which brought the voung Manchester professor no little dis 
tinction 

Speaking to the lay preachers of his denomination, still a mighty 
force in English Methodism, Dr. Peake, as reported in the Christian 
World, urged his hearers to cultivate the teaching as well as the 
prophetic function of the preacher. They should place the doctrine 
of the Divine Fatherhood where Jesus placed it—in the very center 
vf their theology. The lay preacher must understand-the Bible. 
They were to preach the same Gospel as their fathers, but it did not 
follow that in nailing their flag to the mast they would use precisely 
the same nails and fix it in exactly the same place as their fathers 
did. Preaching had to fulfill two functions—the teaching and the 
prophetic ministry. No church could live upon evangelism alone. 
They had seen the results of trying to live upon it. They often saw 
how a great revival in which hundreds perhaps had been brought into 
the Kingdom of God had had a most lamentable sequel. Unless they 
supplemented the prophetic ministry by a teaching ministry, the last 
statepf that church was likely to be worse than the first. There was 
the qd tion of not only, “Are you going to make your congregation 
Chrisfans?” but “What kind of Christians are you going to make 
them? What sort of life are you going to make in your churches? 
At what temperature is it to be lived? “Enthusiasm was a spasmodic 
thing. It came and it went. They must do something to preserve 
a steady and an abiding glow. There was such a thing as vaccinating 
people against religion. This was one of the things that troubled him 
with reference to children’s missions. He had a horror of this thing 
happening in some cases—that they lightly and superficially affected 
the life of a child with religion and made it more difficult at a later 
stage to bring about a satisfactory work of grage. He did not believe 
in @ conversion unless it went to the very roots of a man’s nature. 
The Disciples are not the only ones who are seeking after a saner, 
broader and deeper evangelism. While some of the religious bodies are 
only just aw akening to the importance of evangelism at all, and some 
are still in the midst of their Rip Van Winkle sleep, the problem of 
others is the lesser problem of efficiency, and of recognizing the im- 
portance of the things that have been “left undone”. 

Manchester, New Hampshire, August 7, 1908. 








“What's your occupation, bub?” asked a visitor at the Capitol of 
4 bright boy whom he met in the corridor. The boy happened to be 
& page in the White House. 
replied—Christian Intelligencer. 


“I’m running for congress, sir,” he 
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CENTURY 1% 
Teacher Training Class. 


Lesson XII. The Wisdom Books. 

Most nations have among their writings some that deal with the 
explanation of the universe, the consideration of the world order, 
the problems of human lite. Such books are usually called phil 
osophy, the devotion to a rational treatment of the world and of 
being. Among the Greeks this was a favorite study, and produced 
some of the most fruitful of their literature. The Hebrews also 
had books of this character, and some of them are preserved in the 
Old Testament. 

The Hebrew writings differed from the Greek, however, in the 
fact that they were always practical rather than speculative. They 
considered special problems of human experience, such as prosperity 
and failure, suffering, doubt and the like. The general term which 
they used to describe these pursuits was “Wisdom.” By this they 
understood both the qualities of discretion, prudence, insight, self 
control, and as well the results of these in a wisely ordered and 
happy life. Thus wisdom was both the subjective source of happi 
ness and its outward reward. 

The Book of Proverbs is a collection of the wise and witty say 
ings of Israel. Proverbs are both the result of popular experience 
coined into brief, pregnant sentences by passing from mind to 
mind, and also the product of reflection and artistic construction 
by individual sages. Solomon was the traditional “wise man” of 
ancient Israel, and the collection was assigned to him by the later 
Jews. It is apparent, however, from the structure and headings 
of the various parts of the book, that many hands and minds 
wrought at the work of compilation. Perhaps the oldest portion of 
the collection is the section 10:1-22:16; which is described as the 
“proverbs of Solomon.” Next in order would come 25-29, a later 
group, whose work was associated with the times of Hezekiah. 
22:17-24 consists of two short additions or appendices. 1-9 forms 
an editorial introduction to the collection as thus far gathered, 
and 30, 31 are perhaps the latest additions to the volume. The 
dates of the various parts are thus seen to cover. in all probability, 
a wide period of time. The book hardly took its present form 
before the late post-exilice age. 

The Book of Job is a discussion of the question, “Why do the 
righteous suffer?” The easy philosophy which insisted that the 
good are always prosperous and the evil in trouble broke down 
as the nation sunk deeper into the disasters of the exilie and 
later times. In such an age the problem of individual suffering 
became more and more acute. The author of this book, the greatest 
literary artist ever produced by this nation, and it might well be 
added by any nation, sought to throw light on the ‘question by 
using the story of an ancient sufferer whose life of wisdom and 
piety gave no warrant for such an experience. In order to involve 
the character in this tragedy, the satan, or adversary, who still 
appears as one of the sons of God, undertakes to test the man’s 
fidelity. 
deepen in his heart the despairing wonder at the perversity of his 


Afflictions are sent upon him without result. save to 


experience ond the silence of God. His three friends, who conclude 
from his misfortunes that he is an unrepentant sinner, are silenced 
at last. and Job is vindicated. The answer to the problem was 
not final, but it has been of great value. In a word, it is that 
the cause of trouble cannot always be known, but the soul triumphs 
by holding fast its faith in God. The date was post -exilic. 

Ecclesiastes is perhaps the most surprising book in the Bible. 
Its tone is so frankly pessimistic and sceptical that it was not ad- 
mitted to the canon till very late. It was a product of the late 
Persian or Greek period, when speculation concerning the value 
of life and the probabilities of the future was rife in Jewish 
circles. Tt uses the figure of King Solomon as a thin veil for the 
opening of the discussion, but this figure is soon abandoned. The 
reflections of the author show him to be a man of culture, convinced 
that human effort and experiment are largely in vain, and that the 
best wisdom is found in appreciative enjoyment of the blessings 
which God bestows. The profound melancholy and questioning of 
the book are at times relieved, as at the close, by more hopeful and 
positive views, which may be the corrective comments of later 
hands. The date was perhaps 350 B. C. 

The Song of Songs, if entitled to a place in the wisdom 
literature at all, must be interpreted as a drama attempting to 
prove that there is a love so true that no flattery can seduce it and 
no gold can buy it. The dramatic interpretation is, however, much 
questioned and many believe it to be a collection of love and mar- 
riage songs, used in the “wedding week.” 

Literature.—Introductions of Driver, McFayden, and Bennett and 
Adeney upon the different books named. 
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was her favorite of all the children she had tried to help, and her 


tender, childish heart was touched as she realized that he had 
indeed left them. 

“Oh, gee, Evelyn, don’t ery! Why, it’s just bully! I jes’ hollered 
and turned summ’r sets all over the front yard this mornin’ to think 
he don’t have to work in that giddy ole breaker again. But then 
I s’pose girls has got to cry,” and Penny began skipping stones 
regardless of Evelyn’s grief. 

Evelyn soon dried her tears. “I am glad, Penny, but then it 
seems so awful to think he is out in the big world alone. Does 
his mother know it? 

“Yep. Was up there and toted her wood in an hour ago an’ she 
said she was glad he was away from the coal shadder, an’ she 
‘lowed he’d grow to be a fine man, for his gran’pap in Scotland had 
been smart’n anybody. She cried, though.” 

“I’m going to tell mamma and we will go right up and see poor 
Mrs. Kirklin, for I know she feels awful bad.” 

Evelyn hurried into the house. Penny watched the door close, 
then turned a double handspring and said, “Girls is queer, shore 
*nuf.” 

Hugh and Maidie sat alone at the breakfast table. Jean was 
gone. When Maidie went to call him for breakfast that morning 
she found his bed undisturbed and a little note, printed in cramped, 
rude letters, pinned to the pillow. 

“dear mother,” was what she read, “i cant stan the mine any 
longer an im goin away i dont know where to but i got to try *o 
go to school i hate to lev you an father i will try an be good i 
luy you good by jean.” 

Maidie read the note over and over, growing more and more be- 
wildered all the time. She looked again at the empty bed, then 
started to the kitchen, where Hugh was making ready for breakfast. 

“Oh, Hughie! the lad is gone and I found this on the pillow. What 
can it mean?” 

Hugh took the note and read it. 

“Tt means, lass, that the boy has left us.” 

“Left us? You canna mean, Hughie, that he won’t come back 
tonight just as he always has!” 

Maidie’s face grew white and tense as it began to dawn on her 
that Jean had really left them and gone away from Minington, 
perhaps forever. 

“Maidie, lass, don’t look like that. The lad will be all right and it 
may be the very best thing he can do.” 

Hugh put his arm around Maidie and led her into the next room 
and placed her in a chair. 

“IT have seen it coming; he has been fighting it out for over a 
year. Jean will never be satisfied till he can get an education and 
that is what he has started out for.” 

At last the tears came and the little mother cried bitterly while 
her husband talked on and tried to comfort her. 

“He is such a little fellow, Hughie, I just can’t bear to think of 
him out in the world alone.” 

“He won't have to work any harder than he did here, that’s one 
thing sure, and once away from the breaker he may get a chance to 
go to school.” 

“Hughie, let’s just put him in God’s care.” 

Maidie had dried her tears and looked up at Hugh with confidence 
and trust. 

“But ch, how I'll miss my bonny boy. They’re all gone now, 
Hughie.” 

She slipped down on her knees with her head against Hugh, and 
together they asked God to keep and guide their boy. 


(To be Continued.) 


Reasonableness of Faith. 





By W. C. Brrttne. 
“I believe.” Mark 9:24. 

Many persons think that faith is credulity for the incredible, a 
delusion that the unreal is real, the untrue true, and the irrational 
trustworthy. That may be the creed of superstition, but the re- 
ligion of Jesus spurns such dogmas. Some who dream that they are 
religious may even oppose faith and reason. They err. Nothing is 
more rational than faith in the sense in which Jesus uses the term. 

A babe is born today. Faith in each other made the marriage 
from which the little life came. The infant’s soul is only a sponge. 
It begins a life of receptivity. Childhood learns by absorption. It 
is wicked to deceive a boy or girl precisely because we rely upon its 
faith for its training. All its education rests on faith in parents, 
friends, teachers, the testimony of experts in all realms. It trusts 
itself and others. It banks upon its senses. It is shocked into sus- 
picion only by assaults on its faith in those previously trusted. It 
is saved by faith everywhere and always, saved from ignorance into 
culture by faith in educational processes and persons; saved from 
loneliness into social joys by faith in friends; saved from poverty 
to wealth by faith in business, banks, and the commercial processes 
of life; saved from anarchy to the glorious blessings of such a re- 
public as ours only by faith in law, and its administration, and 
guarantees. Faith makes a man, and makes society. 

The absolute rationalist is a man of faith. He shows it when he 
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marries, when he puts his gold in the bank, or buys a bond, when 


he boards a railroad train or a steamboat, when he accepts a check 


when he swallows medicine, when he gives a power of attorney 
when he quotes a scientific authority, when he goes to bed, when 
he reads a newspaper, when he uses the apparatus in laboratory or 
observatory, and everywhere else. If some omnipotent devil coujg 
tonight rob mankind of faith, he would wake the world tomorrow 
to break up every home, to smash business and its credit system, 
to wreck government with anarchy, to tear up every check ang 
greenback and security, to stop the wheels of every transportation 
facility, to make skeptics of every student, to cause chaos generally. 
The world would turn to hell in a second without faith. It is the 
most rational disposition we have, the most universal asset of hy. 
manity, the only guarantee of order in home, school, state and 
commerce. Destroy confidence and every man is only a scornfy! 
interrogation mark, and society becomes disintegrated into an arche. 
pelago with no isthmuses to pierce the stormy seas of individya] 
distrust. 

We believe. That is the surest fact of life. And we believe ang 
trust and have faith in husbands and wives, children and teachers, 
banks and corporations, witnesses and scientific experts, friends and 
customers, servants and masters, doctors and lawyers, cars, boats, 
rails and horses, simply because they deserve to be trusted. We 
discovered that by experience. They are worthy of our faith, 
Cynics are few and lonely. 

Christ asks us only for the same sort of faith in him that we 
give to all.the factors of life about us. He asks us to have that 
identical faith in himself in the moral realm that we have in all 
these other realms. And for precisely the same reason. He deserves 
it, is worthy of it. The same experiment that has made us sure 
that faith is justified in our fellows, will also prove that faith in 
him is equally justified. Religion is not the great exception. Why 
is it rational for us to have faith in all other regions of life, and 
irrational for us to have it in the spiritual? 

The secret of unbelief in Christ is that men do not know him. 
Nor do they care for their spiritual natures. The orbit of ideals 
for most of us is the rim of a silver dollar. We worship two gods— 
Mammon by daylight, and Pleasure by electric light. We toil all 
day to make a wage, and sit up all night to spend it. Christ has 
no immediate financial value. Were we eonsistent beings we would 
eare for our moral natures also, and with the same faith we use 
in making ourselves successful heathens, would come to the trust- 
worthy Christ and say, “Lord, I believe.” 


UNION OF BAPTISTS AND DISCIPLES. 

A good many of us Baptists out here in the Northwest are inter- 
ested in this union movement. We hope it will gain in, favor and 
become general because we believe that thereby there will be great 
gain to the cause of Christ, and no sacrifice of anything except senti- 
ment and prejudice. 

Baptists certainly have nothing to fear in such union, though, of 
course, words of caution and conservatism from some of the brethren 
are not amiss, if not too strong. Baptists are the stronger body and 
their best and strongest leaders should help to lead and guide the 
movement which we hope will not down. 

There is no need of any new schism, or new denomination growing 
out of this move, which is a wonderfully popular movement, both 
inside the church and outside. Our brethren who may be inclined to 
criticise the action of certain churches, should not be too severe, 
for it might not help matters much, and we recall that if certain 
Baptist brethren had been a little more charitably inclined, the 
schism of 1826 in the Red Stone Association might not have taken 
place or if it did, might not have grown to its present proportions. 

The union of the Lord’s people when it can be done right, is, cer- 
tainly desirable. If churches which have so united take, the 
name Church of Christ it does not appear that we need change our 
principles in the least. 

We have been considering this matter here. We have a city of 
17,500 people, and growing fast. The Disciples number 700 members, 
the Baptists 500 members. Both churches are now building $40,000 
houses and both are planning to push their mission work into the 
suburbs and surrounding valleys. 

The writer was one of the Baptist committee, and with others, 
was in favor of doing something, though we had not the precedent, 
we would have now. But more conservative brethren prevailed, and 
the matter was dropped. But what a saving there could have 
been of men and money. We could have had a good house of wor- 
ship, one on the east side, and one on the west side; and we could 
have united in our mission work in this most wonderful, and fruit- 
ful valley. As it is now, we shall probably unite in a large part 
of our mission work and we thank God it is getting so that we shall 
not be considered rank heretics if we do. ; 

A good many of us wish our Baptist brethren would help in this 
movement; it means so much to the cause of our Christ all through 
the West. We do not want a new denomination, surely in this 
age we can introduce new methods of advancing the cause of Christ 
without any new schisms, and especially when we are in accord with 
the prayer of Jesus for his disciples, “that they all may be one.” 

North Yakima, Wash. E. F. Perey. 

(In the Baptist Standard.) 


August 20, 1903, 
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“Vaccination Against Religion.’ 
(By Earle Marion Todd.) 

An interesting sidelight is thrown on the present discussion on 
evangelism among the Disciples by an address by Dr. A. S. Peake. 
the brilliant young theologian of the new Manchester university, be- 
fore the Primitive Methodist lay preachers at Wesley’s Chapel, Lon- 
don, on June 25. 

The English Primitive Methodists have grown into a highly “re- 
spectable” religious body. Some of their own members are sadly la- 
menting this fact, which they regard as a sure sign of degeneracy 
and a serious handicap in the prosecution of their work. Even the 
younger men can remember the time when they were freely called 
“Ranters” and were looked down on by “respectabie” people very 
much as the Salvation Army is today. The denomination is an off 
shoot from Wesleyanism, being the result of a rebellion against the 
arrogant officialism of that eminently respectable body, on the part of 
a few Cheshire and Lancashire preachers whe believed in open-air 
preaching. Their earlier preachers were uneducated men, but were 
among the most earnest and self sacrificing men that English Chris 
tianity has produced. The present strength of the denomination is due 
to the tireless energy and unconquerable devotion of those early 
preachers. who went everywhere through the country districts 
preaching the gospel and establishing churches. These churches, 
whose very existence is a protest against the gross neglect of their 
duties by the sporting parsons of a generation ago, are the ones 
which the Anglican church is now endeavoring to crush by the 
tyrannical education act passed by the late conservative government. 
’ Primitive Methodism was born in evangelism, and has thriven on 
evangelism. and hes paid, up to the present, but little attention to 
anything bevond. Now, however, some of her more devoted sons are 
se cing that if she is to hold her own in the changed conditions of the 
times on which we are entering she must adapt her message and her 
methods to those conditions, and must furthermore regard evangelism 
as the beginning and not the end of her endeavor. Dr. Peake is one 
of the most brilliant of the younger English theologians. Trained at 
Mansfield College, Oxford, under Principal Fairbairn, he has rapidly 
He and Dr. 


Denny recently had a battle-royval over the question of the Atone 


risen to the very front rank as a scholar and writer. 


ment, which brought the voung Manchester professor no little dis 
tinction. 

Speaking to the lay preachers of his denomination, still a mighty 
force in English Methodism, Dr. Peake, as reported in the Christian 
World, urged his hearers to cultivate the teaching as well as the 
prophetic function of the preacher. They should place the doctrine 
of the Divine Fatherhood where Jesus placed it—in the very center 
vf their theology. The lay preacher must understand-the Bible. 
They were to preach the same Gospel as their fathers, but it did not 
follow that in nailing their flag to the mast they would use precisely 
the same nails and fix it in exactly the same place as their fathers 
did. Preaching had to fulfill two functions—the teaching and the 
prophetic ministry. No church could live upon evangelism alone. 
They had seen the results of trying to live upon it. They often saw 
how a great revival in which hundreds perhaps had been brought into 
the Kingdom of God had had a most lamentable sequel. Unless they 
supplemented the prophetic ministry by a teaching ministry, the last 
statepf that church was likely to be worse than the first. There was 
the qigestion of not only, “Are you going to make your congregation 
Chrisians?” but “What kind of Christians are you going to make 
them? ‘What sort of life are you going to make in your churches? 
At what temperature is it to be lived? “Enthusiasm was a spasmodic 
thing. It came and it went. They must do something to preserve 
a steady and an abiding glow. There was such a thing as vaccinating 
people against religion. This was one of the things that troubled him 
with reference to children’s missions. He had a horror of this thing 
happening in some cases—that they lightly and superficially affected 
the life of a child with religion and made it more difficult at a later 
stage to bring about a satisfactory work of grage. He did not believe 
in a conversion unless it went to the very roots of a man’s nature. 

The Disciples are not the only ones who are seeking after a saner, 
broader and deeper evangelism. While some of the religious bodies are 
only just awakening to the importance of evangelism at all, and some 
are still in the midst of their Rip Van Winkle sleep, the problem of 
others is the lesser problem of efficiency, and of recognizing the im- 
portance of the things that have been “left undone”. 

Manchester, New Hampshire, August 7, 1908. 





“What’s your occupation, bub?” asked a visitor at the Capitol of 
4 bright boy whom he met in the corridor. The boy happened to be 
& page in the White House. “I’m running for congress, sir,” he 
replied.—Christian Intelligencer. 





Teacher Training Class. 


Lesson XII. The Wisdom Books. 

Most nations have among their writings some that deal with the 
explanation of the universe, the consideration of the world order, 
the problems of human life. Such books are usually called phil- 
osophy, the devotion to a rational treatment of the world and of 
being. Among the Greeks this was a favorite study, and produced 
some of the most fruitful of their literature. The Hebrews also 
had books of this character, and some of them are preserved in the 
Old Testament. 

The Hebrew writings differed from the Greek, however, in the 
fact that they were always practical rather than speculative. They 
considered special problems of human experience, such as prosperity 
and failure, suffering, doubt and the like. The general term which 


jy this they 


they used to describe these pursuits was “Wisdom.” | 
understood both the qualities of discretion, prudence, insight, self- 
control, and as well the results of these in a wisely ordered and 
happy life. Thus wisdom was both the subjective source of happi 
ness and its outward reward. 

The Book of Proverbs is a collection of the wise and witty say- 
ings of Israel. Proverbs are both the result of popular experience 
coined into brief, pregnant sentences by passing from mind to 
mind, and also the product of reflection and artistic construction 
by individual sages. Solomon was the traditional “wise man” of 
ancient Israel, and the collection was assigned to him by the later 
Jews. It is apparent, however, from the structure and headings 
of the various parts of the book, that many hands and minds 
wrought at the work of compilation. Perhaps the oldest portion of 
the collection is the section 10:1-22:16; which is described as the 
“proverbs of Solomon.” Next in order would come 25-29, a later 
group, whose work was associated with the times of Hezekiah. 
22:17-24 consists of two short additions or appendices. 1-9 forms 
an editorial introduction to the collection as thus far gathered, 
and 30, 31 are perhaps the latest additions to the volume. The 
dates of the various parts are thus seen to cover. in all probability, 
a wide period of time. The book hardly took its present form 
before the late post-exilic age. 

The Book of Job is a discussion of the question, “Why do the 
righteous suffer?” The easy philosophy which insisted that the 
good are always prosperous and the evil in trouble broke down 
as the nation sunk deeper into the disasters of the exilic and 
later times. In such an age the problem of individual suffering 
became more and more acute. The author of this book, the greatest 
literary artist ever produced by this nation, and it might well be 
added by any nation, sought to throw light on the ‘question by 
using the story of an ancient sufferer whose life of wisdom and 
piety gave no warrant for such an experience. In order to involve 
the character in this tragedy, the satan, or adversary, who still 
appears as one of the sons of God, undertakes to test the man’s 
fidelity. 
deepen in his heart the despairing wonder at the perversity of his 


Afflictions are sent upon him without result, save to 
experience and the silence of God. His three friends, who conclude 
from his misfortunes that he is an unrepentant sinner, are silenced 
at last, and Job is vindicated. The answer to the problem was 
In a word, it is that 
the cause of trouble cannot always be known, but the soul triumphs 


not final, but it has been of great value. 


by holding fast its faith in God. The date was post-exilic. 

Ecclesiastes is perhaps the most surprising book in the Bible. 
Its tone is so frankly pessimistic and sceptical that it was not ad- 
mitted to the canon till very late. It was a product of the late 
Persian or Greek period, when speculation concerning the value 
of life and the probabilities of the future was rife in Jewish 
circles. It uses the figure of King Solomon as a thin veil for the 
opening of the discussion, but this figure is soon abandoned. The 
reflections of the author show him to be a man of culture, convinced 
that human effort and experiment are largely in vain, and that the 
best wisdom is found in appreciative enjoyment of the blessings 
which God bestows. The profound melancholy and questioning of 
the book are at times relieved, as at the close, by more hopeful and 
positive views, which may be the corrective comments of later 
hands. The date was perhaps 350 B. C. 

The Song of Songs, if entitled to a place in the wisdom 
literature at ali, must be interpreted as a drama attempting to 
prove that there is a love so true that no flattery can seduce it and 
no gold can buy it. The dramatic interpretation is, however, much 
questioned and many believe it to be a collection of love and mar- 
riage songs, used in the “wedding week.” 

Literature.—Introductions of Driver, MceFayden, and Bennett and 
Adeney upon the different books named. 








The Prayer-Meeting. 


Silas Jones. 
Topic, September 2., Ps. 84. 


The intense delight of the psalmist in the house of Jehovah is in- 
comprehensible to millions of American citizens. To them attendance 
upon the worship of the church is intolerable rather than absence 
from it. Baseball, golf, and the Sunday paper have far more sig- 
nificance for them than the house of the Lord. Many whose names 
are on the church roll seldom appear to join in the worship, and when 
they do eome to church, thoughts of the Sunday dinner are more 
prominent in their minds that considerations of fellowship with God 
and his people. The presence of such indifference tempts the devout 
soul to denunciation of athletics and the newspapers. But the good 
that comes from denouncing these things is hard to discover. The 
business of the church is to show men their need of its ministrations. 
In other words, the church must make itself necessary to the life of 
the nation. Those who delight in it now have been its beneficiaries. 
If they are tempted to forsake its assemblies, they at once realize 
that separation from the church would be their immeasurable loss. 

A beautiful building is an aid to worship. Ugliness has nothing 
commendable in it. It is praiseworthy in a man to go where his con- 
science is free, even if he must turn away from the great cathedral 
and meet with his brethren in a dingy chapel. After the first dis- 
ciples were driven from the temple at Jerusalem they had no place 
set apart for the specific purposes of religion. We honor them for 
their sacrifices. But we can build attractive houses of worship. Shail 
we meet in halls and in ramshackle buildings on back alleys because 
our spiritual ancestors could not afford or were forbidden by law to 
build attractive houses for their meetings? There seem to be a few 
among us yet who reason in this fashion. The man on the street has 
another view of the situation. He knows we have money enough to 
put up the right kind of building and he despises us if we do not. In 
his opinion love of money is concealed under the guise of a preference 
for simplicity in worship. The children should associate religion with 
what is beautiful. Along with our denunciations of the comic (?) 
pictures in the Sunday papers should go denunciation of unsightly 
church walls and church yards. Reformation, as well as charity, has 
its proper beginning at home. 

A church building should represent the sacrifices of Christian people. 
It should speak to every one who knows how it was erected of genuine 
devotion on the part of those whose message it declares. It some- 
times happens that a building tells a story of extortion. Men have 
been forced to give money for its construction. When they look upon 
it, they associate it with nagging, rather than the virtues of Christian- 
ity. And this brings us to the question of Church Extension. If 
there is any town or city in this world where the Disciples of Christ 
ought to have a house of worship and the members living there are 
not able of themselves to build it, we ought to see to it that they 
have the money necessary. We should feel ashamed to allow our 
brethren to be handicapped in the doing of the work appointed for 
them. They will get help from their neighbors much more easily if it 
is known that they do not stand alone, that they have not been de- 
serted by their fellow disciples. They will be stimulated to greater 
endeavors by a consciousness of a faith shared by a great company 
of earnest spirits. The brotherhood of man will be more than a name 
to them. 





Worry has been called “Americanitis.” But that is a slander. 
No country is immune from the disease. Neither is any class of 
society; rich and poor, learned and ignorant, capitalist and laborer 
—all are subject to its ravages. Work rarely kills, but worry, 
sooner or later, brings down its victim. A man can least afford 
to worry when he does worry, because just at such a time he needs 
the force of every faculty to bring him to his normal condition. 

What is worry, anyway? It is just a host of restless imps and 
fear, which, taken singly, could be conquered with hardly an effort. 
It is their multiplicity, their persistency, that discourages. How 
may worry be cured? 

First, by realizing the utter uselessness of worry. A dozer 
eternities spent in worry will not change a single fact. It is only 
by hard, faithful work that such things are accomplished, and no 
man can work well, with a clear head and a steady hand, if he will 
persist in worrying. 

Second, by taking a larger view of life. Most of us imagine 
that the world is comprehended within our own limited horizon. 
That is not quite true. There are really some good people, and 
some good things beyond the line of our vision. 
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Third, by not “crossing bridges” until we come to them. Asa 
matter of fact, nine-tenths of our fears are never realized. “Sufii- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Fourth, not only by remembering that tomorrow has not 
arrived, but that yesterday is already past. 

Fifth, by constantly recalling that this is God’s world. It has not 
yet gone to the devil. It may at times seem as though it had, 
but the presence of so many strong, good people in it, and the con. 
stant progress that we are making, disprove it—New York Observer. 


vet 





Where Truth is Found. 


The deepest truth that life can bring 
Is written on each common thing. 
We find the lore we all must learn 
With the friend we love, the bread we earn, 
Concealed, revealed in old and new, 
The God doth evermore shine through. 
—Mary Russell Mills. 


Impedimenta. 





By Rorert Woops VAN KIRK. 
A vandal host uperawls with cumbrous weight 
In tortuous course from lowland on to plain, 
Through narrow pass of rugged mountain chain— 
Its lust for ultra-montane wealth to sate; 
And but for guardiance ot the army’s freight 
Of food and arms—a lumbering baggage-train— 
The soldiers to their booty fain 
Would rush, exultant in so rich a fate. 


So would the ardent soul with hasty stride 
Mount quickly to the goal and seize the prize— 
Nor fear a foe, nor moment halt for guide— 
But that the body’s frailties in the guise 
Of hunger, racking pain, disease and thirst, 
Cling to the soul like cross to one accurst. 
Jackson, Mich. 


Among the New Books. 


THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH. His Economic Progress in Relation to 
His Moral and Religious Development, by Booker T. Wash- 
ington and W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. Pub. by Geo. 

W. Jacobs and Co. of Philadelphia. Price, $r. 


Mr. Washington writes two chapters of this very interesting and 
informing volume. Both are on the economic development of the 
negro, the one on that before emancipation and the other on that 
since. They are written in his usual perspicuous and entertaining 
style and are very practical in their applications. He accepts the 
conditions that confront his people and would pursue the methods 
of evolution in elevating them to the coveted goal of success in 
culture and civilization by the side of the advanced white race. 

Mr. Du Bois writes a chapter each on the economic revolution in 
the south and on religion in the south. He is more academic than 
is Prof. Washington and reveals the scholar in his researches and in 
the style of his discourse. He is revolutionary and has the spirit 
of the old abolitionist. He would demand every privilege of ‘the 
whites whether prepared for it or not, claiming that they are human 
privileges and inherent by right. 

The book is itself an eloquent testimony to the possibilities of the 
negro in that it reveals two master minds of that race and gives 
confidence that they will raise up leaders who will deliver them 
from every form of bondage whether of ignorance and incapacity or 
imposed by prejudice and custom. Ava W. Tayror. 


Over¢éoming Depression. 


Depression is not to be overcome by fighting it. To forget all 
about it, in the expression of the best gifts we have, even though 
they may not be remarkable, will put depression so out of mind that 
it will not need to be fought. A kind word to a friend will do more 
to lift the cloud of one’s own depression than hours of a mere effort 
of the will to overcome the gloom. Expression of one’s best is the 
best cure for depression that gives ascendancy to one’s worst.— 
Sunday School Times. 


“Life does not consist in seeing pictures, but in struggling to- 
ward a splendid result.” 
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ONE OF GOD’S ERRAND BOYS. 


S. G. Inman. 


The congregation at La Rosita, Coahuila, is 
one of the most remarkable of our Mexican 
churches. When the town began its exist- 
ence something over two years ago, our work 
was commenced there. A church was organ- 
ized in a few months, due principally to the 
untiring efforts of the sainted Zamorano, a 
miner who occupied even his noon hours in 
preaching the gospel to his fellow workmen. 
Before being burned to death in the mine, he 
could count a dozen of his converts in the 
was a father 


little church. Among these 


and mother and five boys, the two oldest 


and the parents being members of the 
church. The oldest, sixteen, copies parts of 


the gospels on paper and carries them with 
him in the mine when he goes to work to 
read them to 
most interesting. 

But it is Lorenzo, his younger brother, who 
that this 


others. His experiences are 


died a few weeks ago, story is 
about. His was one of the first confessions 


we were privileged to take at La Rosita. But 
his parents wanted him to wait awhile for 
his baptism, as he was only eleven years old. 
But he insisted so strongly that he knew 
what it meant to be a Christian, that per- 
mission was finally given him to take this 
step. Some months afterward he became an 
invalid, and all during his sickness he showed 
a faith and appreciation of Christ’s love 
which is very seldom equaled in children 
whose families have known Christ for gener- 
ations before. None of the church members 
or the minister ever came to see him that 
he did not ask them to sing and pray with 
him, his favorite hymns being: “Mi Redentor 
el Rey de Gloria” (My, Redeemer, the King 
of Glory) and “Cerea de Ti Senor” (Nearer 
My God to Thee). When his mother would 
pray with him, he would say to her: “Mam- 
ma, do not pray that I may get well. Pray 
that God’s will may be done. That’s the way 
Jesus prayed.” 

The last afternoon of his life he went off 
into a long sleep. When he awoke he said 
to his mother: “I have been away off. I had 
to go on an errand for God. I have just 
come back to see you a little while, for God 
wants me to do errands for Him all the time. 
Pretty soon a beautiful coach is coming to 
take me away.” A few hours later he called 
all the family together, and told them that 
he would now have to leave them. He 
begged his mother not to cry for, “I am not 
your boy, now, Mamma. [| am going to be 
God’s boy.” Then, in words that reminded 
his parents of the farewell of Jesus to His 
disciples, he began speaking to each one of 
his brothers about their lives, urging them to 
be faithful to Christ and to obey father and 
mother. Then he spoke to his parents. He 
had seen them grow impatient with each 
other at times. He begged them not to do 
this any more but to love one another, and 
help each other to be good Christians. “And 
now I must leave you,” he said. “Here comes 
that beautiful coach for me. O, it moves so 
silently and beautifully. It will come for all 
of you too, after awhile, but not now.” And 
he threw back the cover and made as if to 
enter the coach. His mother took his little 
wasted form in her arms, and he whispered, 
“Dios mio,” but his voice failed, and his 
father, recognizing a favorite text, repeated 
for him, “Ten misericordia de mi” (My God, 
have mercy upon me). The little lips moved 
in a vain endeavor to follow his father. But 
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no sound was heard. He passed from his 
mother’s arms into the awaiting coach of 
heaven. 

Is it worth while 
and money, that His little ones in the dark 
lands may be led into His light? You, 
fathers and mothers, reply, supposing that 
this had been your boy. Is the simple gospel 
not adaptable to‘the superstitious and color- 
Then friend 
critic, explain this twelve year old boy's faith, 
little time 
Saviour’s love, and show us how it is that 
this mother could that if God 
her son to her she would be so much more 
faithful, and that if He took him, she would 
have to be still more faithful that she might 
meet him in the heavenly home. 


Saltillo, Mexico. 


all this spending of men 


loving Latin American? you, 


who had heard so before of his 


say restored 


TELEGRAM. 


Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 15, 1908—The West 
End Christian Church tabernacle meeting 


closed tonight with 125. Five weeks’ meet- 
ing with only twenty invitations on account 
Have rarely had such support 


Church most 


of sickness. 
as Pastor Bernard Smith gave. 
devoted to the cause. Bro. Boileau did great 
work with solo and chorus. The 
with us. Start at Fostoria, Ohio., twenty- 
third. HERBERT YEUELL. 


Lord was 


HOW NEW ORLEANS WILL FEED OUR 
DELEGATES. 


In addition to furnishing food for the 
mind and a balm for the eye, the charming 
old Creole City appeals with peculiar force 
to the man or woman with a good appetite. 

History is strident with rotund tales of 
the gourmet; we are told of the red mullet 
and the tongue of the peacock served with 
cucumbers, and seed pearls on the table of 
Nero; of the humming bird brains served 
with sauce piquante and flanked with the 
eyeballs of the scarlet flamingo to tempt 
the sated appetites of Lucullus and Epicurus 
and the kindred gourmets who dallied about 
the feasts in the halycon days of Rome, when 
slave-fed ichthyological specimens gave up 
their ghosts and the nations of the earth 
furnished their quota of viands for the tables 
crowned with the redolent wine from the 
vintage of the known world; but none of 
these things so rejoice the jaded stomach as 
a fillet of beef a la Mignonne, or a tenderloin 
a la Richelieu, or a stew or river shrimp a 
la Creole, and a hundred other wonderful and 
appetizing dishes concocted and served by 
the chefs of New Orleans at the principal 
restaurant of the city. 

The various delicacies which characterize 
our cooking in all sections of this great 
country pale into insignificance before the 
mellow pleasures of a Creole breakfast or 
dinner, in which the dainty aroma of admir- 
ably mingled condiments spurs the appetite, 
before the dishes with their smoking contents 
regale the hungry ones in fact. 

It is not only in the materials but also in 
the manner in which they are prepared by 
the cook that enables the chei of the Crescent 
City to smile in disdain over the clumsy 
efforts of his ancient prototypes, and adds 
a peculiar charm to the restaurants of this 
great metropolis where the ambitious Chef 
de Cuisine delights to set before his admiring 
patrons, not only on the feast days, but every 


day, his piquant and attractive concoctions 
through which New Orleans has achieved the 
enviable distinction of being the “One City” 
in the United States in which the appetite 
receives a prompt and just attention, and 
where it is possible to secure a most enjoy- 
able repast at a moderate outlay. 

Another very interesting fact to our people 
is the very moderate cost of living in New 
Orleans, where special rates have been given 
for our International Missionary Convention, 
October 9-15, 1908. 


If you have lost your appetite, 
Or health has taken wing, 
Come this way in your weary flight, 
For here they write and sing, 
Where Art and Nature expedite 
The search for life’s sweet spring. 
W. M. Taytor. 
CORNER STONE EXERCISE OF THE MIS- 
SIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL AT 
INDIANAPOLIS AUG. 10, 1908. 


A thoroughly representative. gathering of 
five hundred Disciples from all over Indiana 
and from many other states was present at 
the corner stone exercises of the Sarah Davis 
Training 
The day 
was ideal, and every feature of the occasion 


Detering Memorial Missionary 


School at Irvington on August 10. 


went to impress those present with the im- 
portance of this advance move in our mis- 
sionary work. 

As was said by Mrs. Cunningham, presi- 


dent of the Indiana C. W. B. M., “This 
school is the gift of our woman’s organization 
to the brotherhood. It is to train our 


youth for increased service and efficiency in 
In keeping with this thought, 
of the 
and Secretary Wright of the American So- 


all our fields.” 
President McLean Foreign Society 
ciety gave most helpful and inspirational ad- 
dresses. 

President McLean declared that the build- 
ing under erection was a prophecy of better 
things among the Disciples of Christ. “Other 
corner stones will be laid,” he said, “because 
this one has led the way. This will be one 
of the most useful and influential buldings 
It will surpass 
of the 
It will 
be a great power house from which currents 
of spiritual influence will go forth to trans- 
form lives and hearts in the uttermost parts 
of the earth.” 

Preceding the actual placing of the corner 
stone, morning and afternoon sessions were 
held in the Downey Ave. Chureh, near the 
school. After a brief and interesting sketch 
of the beginning of the training school enter- 
prise by Mrs. Frank Wells, W. R. Warren 
gave the principal address of the morning, 
taking as his theme: “She Hath Done What 
She Could.” Mr. held that the 
measure of service was not quantity but the 
limit of each individual’s capacity. He paid 
glowing tribute to the men and women 
whose lives have made this school possible. 

“This building bears one name,” he said, 
“but lifts a manifold memorial, as it renders 
a manifold service. Through it a loving 
daughter testifies of her sainted mother to 
‘She Hain Done What She 
in 


on the American continent. 
the of the 
Parthenon in the world’s history. 


influence pyramids or 


Warren 


all generations. 
Could’ But all motherhood 
the memorial to Sarah Davis Detering. 


“This 


is honored 


instantly saddens our rejoicing 
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hearts, for Helen B. Moses, who, most com 


pletely of all we have known, gave both her 
living and her life to her King, will not 
need the room that loving hearts were pre 
her No tablets or 


are needed to make this truly and perpetually 


paring for inscriptions 


a memorial, not only to her, but to other 
builders of this fair structure. 

“This training school will furnish young 
missionaries more than extra technical fit 
work 


will have courses of lectures and invaluable 


ness for tis abroad Its students 
conferences from time to time with mission 
aries on furlough. Not the least advantages 
of the training school will be its close affili- 
ation to Butler College. It will not be ne 
cessary to duplicate instruction in any sub- 
ject, but all the classes of Butler will be 
open to the missionary students. The 
standards and traditions built up by many 
mountaintop lives in the 


years and many 


college, will become at once a part of the 
school’s inheritance.” 
President T. C. Howe then extended the 
greetings of Butler College and of the citi 
zens of Irvington to the C. W. B. M. He 
complimented them on their work and the 
site they had chosen and paid high tribute 
to Mrs. Moses, Mrs. Burgess, Mrs. Jamison 
and other presidents of the board whom he 
had known personally. 

Brief talks were then given by Mr. and 
Miss Vance of India, 
Miss Wise of 


Cunningham of Japan, and 


Mrs. Menzies and 
Jasper T. Moses and Vera 
Mexico, W. D 
by several of the home missionary 
of the ¢ Ww. 
music was in charge of Miss Una Dell Berry, 
“Far and Near the 
and “Building for 


workers 


B. M. who were present. The 


who sang two solos, 
Fields are Waving” 
Eternity.” 


The afternoon with 


session was 


Mrs. Ida W. Harri 
work 


opened 
prayer by Mrs. Harlan. 
son in outlining the future of the 
pleaded for a high pitch of appeal to pros 
nothing 


pective missionary candidates, for 


fellowship in the sacrifices and 


She was followed 


less than 


sufferings of Jesus Christ. 


by W. J. Wright, who said that it seemed 
most eminently fitting that this building 


which combined the features of a home and 
a school should be erected by our women, 
because the home is woman’s peculiar sphere 
and she is also supreme in the training of 
the voung. While bemoaning the fact that 
the parent society which he represented had 
been so long homeless, Mr. Wright extended 
his heartiest congratulations that the work 
of the C. W. B. M. was to have the benefit 
of the permanency and solidity of a real 
home. 

President MeLean’s address, which has been 
referred to already, followed that of Secre 
tary Wright. 
pressed at the high spiritual ideals held forth 
by Mrs. Harrison and Mr. Wright and was 
profoundly McLean 
He suggested that it was time for 


The audience was deeply im- 


silent when President 
arose. 
some enthusiasm and applause, which was 
liberally accorded. After singing the dox- 
ology the auaiencé was dismissed with prayer 
by Dr. A. R. Benton and went directly to the 
training school site. 

After the song, “My Faith Looks Up to 
Thee,” Mrs. Harlan read a long list of the 
articles deposited in the sealed copper box 
that was to go in the corner stone. These 
include a Bible, an American flag, copies 


of the first and last issues of the Missionary 
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Tidings, a copy of each of the books issued by 


the C. W. B. M., the 
photographs of past and present national offi- 
cers of the board, a signed photograph of A. 
McLean and Secretary Wright’s autograph, 
besides many other documents representing 
the work of the society and photographs of 
the most generous donors to the building 
fund. 

The box was then lowered to its final 
position within the stone by Mrs. Maude D. 
Allen B. 
with the 


Ferris, prayer offered by Rev. 
Philputt, and the service closed 
singing of the doxology. 

The building, which is now in process 
of construction, is built of colonial brick and 
Bedford stone and will be 165x95 feet and 


four stories in height, containing about 75 


rooms. Mrs. Effie Cunningham and Mrs. 
Frank Wells, of this city, the centennial 


committee for Indiana, have visited all the 


training schools of the country and are 


embodying in this new building the ideas 
gained in this tour. 
There will be a well-equipped gymnasium, 


kindergarten rooms, domestic science and 
music rooms on the ground floor. On the 
main floor will be a museum containing 
curios from the different missionary fields; 
also the offices of the national board, mis- 
sionary library and rooms for the meetings 
of the executive board. Class rooms and 
dormitories for the women will occupy the 
while the dormitories for the 


Here also 


third floor, 
men will be on the fourth floor. 
will be a large dining-room at one end and 
a thoroughly modern kitchen, with a cold 
storage room, etc. 

The school is located between Downey, 
University and Ohmer avenues, and in close 
Butler college 


proximity to College. The 


library is the only building on the plot of 
ground above described and as it is under 
the administration of the city it will be open 
to the students of the training school. 
JASPER T. MOSEs. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF OUR ENGLISH 
CHURCHES. 


The twenty-eighth annual conference of our 
churches in England was held last week at 
Lancaster, with our extreme northern church. 
It was certainly one of the best we have 
had. We have never been more cordially re- 
ceived by the ministers and churches of a 
town than we were at Lancaster. The most 
significant note of the entire series of meet- 
The sub- 
ject was referred to over-and-over again, al- 


ings was that of Christian Union. 


though only one brief address was down on 
the program bearing on the theme. Our 
feeble folk in this country have an influence 
in this direction far beyond what our num- 
bers would warrant, and some of us feel that 
this is the field in which our work should 
be largely devoted in the future. The field 
is such that the propagation of our princi- 
ples need not depend exclusively upon the 
multiplication of our churches as_ such. 
We have suffered a slight loss in member- 
ship during the year in common with almost 
every other religious body in the country. 
The reports from the various churches show 
a hopeful spirit, however, and several forward 
steps are sure to be taken during the coming 
year both in local centers and in the general 


work. 
The presence of several American brethren 
was appreciated, including Prof. B. C. De- 
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declaration and address, 
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weese and Hamilton and Gormond, evange- 
lists. 

The conference sermon was delivered py 
Dr. David Brook of Southport, president of 
the National Free Church Council. The 
power of his message, which was on “The 
Print of the Nails,” was in its simplicity. It 
went straight to the heart. Dr. Brook was 
entertained at luncheon, together with the 
ministers of the town, by our ministers jp 
attendance at the conference, and a delight- 
ful fellowship was enjoyed. Our preachers 
conducted fourteen or fifteen services in the 
town on the Sunday preceding the conferenee, 
including a large open-air meeting in the 
under the auspices of the Free 
Council. 


evening, 
Church 

The president for the year has been Bro, 
Eli Brearley and he closed his year of office 
by delivering an excellent address on “The 
Present Position and Its Problem.” The 
president-elect is Bro. Frank Coop of South- 
port. This is the first time that any other 
than a preacher has occupied the position. 
Bro. Coop will make the centennial year a 
significant one, although it was with great 
reluctance that he accepted the post. 

Leslie W. Morgan, General Secretary. 
16 Warner Road, Hornsey, London, England. 
July 28, 1908. 


“Does your school boast of a_ football 
team ?” “No; we used to boast of one, but 
we have to apologize for it now.” 


“Spelling may be a gift,” groaned Mr. 
Tyte-Phist, whose boys were in school; “but 
it costs a heap to buy the spelling books!”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


An old librarian, unable to find his um- 
brella one evening when it was time to close, 
returned, and looked anxiously for it in the 
eard catalogue, under the letter U. 


SKIN CLEARED 
By Simple Change in Food. 


It has been said by a physician that most 
diseases are the result of indigestion. 

There’s undoubtedly much truth in the 
statement, even to the cause of many 
unsightly eruptions, which many suppose 
can be removed by applying some remedy 
on the outside. 

By changing her food a Kan. girl was 
relieved of an eczema which was a great 
annoyance to her. She writes: 

“For five months I was suffering with an 
eruption on my face and hands which our 
doctor called eczema and which caused me & 
great deal of inconvenience. The suffering 
was almost unbearable. 

“The medicine I took only gave me 
temporary relief. One day I happened to 
read somewhere that eczema was caused by 
indigestion. Then I read that many persons 
had been relieved of indigestion by eating 
Grape-Nuts. 

“I decided to try it. I liked the taste of 
the food and was particularly pleased to 
notice that my digestion was improving and 
that the eruption was disappearing as if by 
magic. I had at last found, in this great 
food, something that reached my trouble. 

“When I tind a victim of this affliction 
I remember my own former suffering and 
advise a trial of Grape-Nuts food instead of 
medicines.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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With The Workers 


J. B. Dickenson has resigned as minister 
in Belton, Mo. 

H. C. Bowen is in a good meeting at 
Belhaven, N. C. 

Lewis DePoister is the new man on the 
field at Mt. Morris, II. 

Percival Baker will end his pastorate in 
Arrowsmith, Ill., August 31. 

J. W. Tyndall has organized a new con- 
gregation at Whiteacre, N. C. 

The Oklahoma State Convention will be 
held at Shawnee, August 24-28. 

A. R. Liverett will begin a meeting at 
Blockton. lowa, the first of September. 

J. A. MeKenzie will begin a meeting at 
Villisea, Iowa, the first of September. 

H. O. Prof. 
begin a meeting in Cantrall, IIL, 


Saxton will 
Sept. 6. 


Breeden and 


J. A, Shoptaugh has removed from Enid. 
Okla., to 
preach. 


Anthony, Kan., where he will 
The church in Carterville, Ill., where E. W. 
Sears is pastor, will soon eccupy its new 


building. 


C. F. Chambers is now in a meeting at 
ledding. lowa. The meeting is being held 
in a tent. 


C. D. Houghham has resigned as minister 
in Streator. Ill., where he has had splendid 
results in his work. 

There were two accessions last week at the 
Sheffield Ave. Church, 
W. F. Shaw is pastor. 

John L. 
month for the church in Moweaqua, Ill. D. 


Chicago, of which 


Brandt will hold a meeting this 


G. Dungan is minister. 

C. J. Robinson has been called for another 
He has been made 
happy by a fine increase in salary. 


year at Heyworth, III. 


C. B. Newman, formerly pastor in Indian- 
apolis, Ind.. and other cities, is reported 
seriousiy ill at his home in Oregon. 

Under the leadership of George E. Prewitt, 
the church in Aurora, Mo., is building a 
modern and commodious church house. 

E. B. Kemm and his people recently dedi- 
to the 
.rooms of the church at Gibson City, IIl. 


cated an addition Sunday school 
Guy L. Zerby will be a student in Eureka 
College next month and desires to preach 
for a church near Eureka. 
record in Illinois. 
as. 


Lewis, Iowa. 


He has a good 


Johnson will begin a meeting at 
Sherman McClure is the min- 
ister there and we expect a good meeting 
as a result of their efforts. 

Richard W. Gentry, associate pastor of 
the Memorial Church, Chicago, is smilingly 
receiving the congratulations of friends 
because of the arrival of Richard Gentry, Jr. 

There are frequent additions to the church 
in Enid, Okla., of which Randolph Cook is 
pastor. He is publishing one of the best 
local papers which comes to our exchange 
desk, 

At Belding, Mich., where O. W. Winter is 
pastor of our church, union services are held 
Sunday evenings. Four Protestant churches 
unite in these meetings with much of interest 
and profit. 


Twenty-one persons have united with the 
Jefferson St. Church, Buffalo, N. Y., in re- 





cent weeks. The pastor, B. S. Ferrall, and 
his family, will spend all of August near 
Angola, Ind., at Lake James. 

A. C. Gray has resigned as pastor in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and will teach in Eureka 
College as one of the professors in the Bible 
department. He will add much to the 
strength of that department. 

John Lord, of Vigan, P. I., reports two 
schools recently opened among the head 
hunter tribes of the interior. These neglected 
people are greatly enthused over their oppor- 
tunity to learn. Bro. Lord also reports two 
native chapels recently dedicated. 

Fred E. Hagin and family, missionaries of 
the Foreign Society, will sail on the Man- 
churia from San Francisco, Aug. 15. They 
have been home on furlough and go back 
to Tokyo, Japan, to resume their missionary 
work. Their stay in America has been an 
inspiration to the work. Bro. Hagin stirred 
the churches greatly with his strong ad- 
dresses during the rallies last winter. 

Prof. C. T. 
conduct a mission study 


Paul. of Hiram, Ohio, is to 
class during the 
convention at New Orleans. This class will 
be held from 8:30 to 9:30 each morning, just 
before the regular program begins. This will 
be a great class and every delegate ought to 
be in it. Prof. Paul is one ot the most sue 
cessful mission study teachers in the world. 
He will use a book on Home, and one on 
Foreign Missions. 

William Remfry Hunt sails from England 
to China early in September, and his famil) 
also return after furlough. They have spent 
their vacation largely in England where their 
relatives reside. They were in America a 
The Seventh St. Church of Rich- 
This church 


few weeks. 
mond, Va., supports Bro. Hunt. 
was greatly stirred by his recent visit to 
them. Bro. Hunt’s new book “Heathenism 
Under the Searchlight,” has evoked wide and 
favorable comment in England. 

Bro. George W. Muckley, secretary of the 
Church Extension Fund, is staying at Ro- 
chester, Minn., for a few weeks, with Mrs. 
Muckley, who passed through a very severe 
operation in the hospital at that place last 
week. At last 
favorable, but some time must pass before 
Meantime the 


report her condition was 


the results are fully known. 
Disciples everywhere will be deeply concerned 
in the anxious and trying experience of one 
of our beloved and faithful leaders. 


SOUTH KENTUCKY. 


Under the caption the evangelist of the 
south field reserves the right to write about 
anything that may be of interest to the 
cause of Jesus Christ. 

(1) It is not too late for me to say, that 
we had under very discouraging circum- 
stances one of the most enthusiastic conven- 
tions at Princeton, May 25-27, we ever have 
had. There was a decided gain in the financial 
receipts over any previous year since the 
present evangelist has been in the work. 
More evangelistic meetings were held the past 
missionary year than ever before. 

One of the special features of the meeting 
that added great interest was the inspiring 
presence and talks of such men as J. B. 
Briney, W. T. Moore and Carey E. Morgan. 
We shall ever remember with pleasure and 





profit their coming. But from present indica- 
tions our South Kentucky Christian Mission 
ary and Sunday School Association is no 
more. For about thirty-four years this as 
sociation has been doing work in the extreme 
part of western Kentucky. For some years 
past many who have taken the most vital 
interest in the work have thought that a 
union of the entire missionary forces of the 
state would better the condition and further 
the interests of the cause of Kentucky mis- 
sions. At Princeton the South Kentucky 
convention voted unanimously, with the ex- 
ception of one man, to unite our missionary 
forces. So we expect to have the first 
united convention at Hopkinsville, September 
21-24, and any person who fails to attend 
will miss, I predict, one of the most en 
thusiastic conventions ever held in Ken 
tucky. 
plus twenty-five cents for the round trip has 


Get ready to attend. A one fare 
been secured over all the railroads. Lodging 
and breakfast will be provided for all who 
will send their names to Harry D. Smith, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Be sure to attend to this at once, that 
homes may be provided for all. 

(2) The next thing that 1 want to say 
is that the evangelist has been constantly in 
the field since the South Kentucky conven- 
tion was held in May at Princeton. Three 
meetings have been held, one at Euergesia, a 
country church in Christian county. Begin- 
ning July 1, at Lyonville, Graves county, and 
continuing for nineteen days, forty-eight 
souls were baptized and five others united 


with the chureh, making fifty-three in all. 


Some touching scenes of this meeting I 
would like to relate, but space forbids. The 
next meeting was held at Cuba, just four 
miles away, taking up exactly the remainder 
of the month, resulting in sixteen additions. 
| am now in the extreme southwestern cor- 
ner of the state holding a meeting at Mt. 
R. P. Meeks preaches for 
I could not gain the con- 


Herman church. 
this little band. 
sent of my mind to disclose to the reading 
public the sad condition of this church, caused 
by some extreme views adopted and ex- 
ecuted by some of the old church, resulting 
in the withdrawing of the best people I ever 
knew. Let us draw a veil over the scene. 

(3) What I want now to say is:—The 
time draweth nigh, even at our doors, when 
all of the churches of Christ are called on 
to take the offering for Church Extension. 
Will any one—can any church afford to re- 
fuse this call? I hope and pray not. Sept. 
6 the first Sunday in the month is the time. 
Any Sunday in the month will do. Take the 
offering and send it, much or little, to G. W. 
Muckley, 600 Waterworks Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. Don’t fail. 

(4) Now I want to say one more thing, 
viz.—Oct. 9-15, 1908, is the date when another 
great event is to take place. Our Interna- 
tional Conventions are to be held at New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
reasons why we should make every effort to 
attend. I 
them. 
made. The whole state of Louisiana and the 
historic city of New Orleans have thrown 
wide open their doors and said, “Come in 
and make yourselves at home.” Could we 
ask for more than has been offered us? Will 
we refuse to go and give every encourage- 
ment to the little band of Disciples in New 


There are so many good 


cannot undertake to mention 


Every necessary preparation is being 
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Orleans trying to establish the cause of 


primitive Christianity in that great city? 
Let’s all go up and possess the land 
All aboard for New Orleans, Oct. 9-15, 1908. 
W. J. Hupsprern. 
Hopkinsville, Ky., Aug. 10, 1908. 


KANSAS, WYOMING AND MONTANA. 


Found the work at my home town in very 
good condition. 

Bro. Ellis Purlee will remain with the 
Coffeyville Church and plans are being laid 
for a big revival and a larger work. 

Aug. 1 and 2 visited Sheridan, Wyo. It is 
a beautiful city of about 10,000. Our church 
people, under the splendid leadership of Bro. 
O. A. Adams, are surprising the whole com 
munity One hundred and seven have been 
added to the church since Jan. 1, 1908, About 
$900 has been put in improvements inside 
the building. They have a membership of 
over 200 and a Sunday school of nearly 300, 
Bro. Caywood, a young real estate man, is 
superintendent and certainly means busi- 
ness. The Senior C. E. has a large enrol- 
ment and the Junior will be organized this 
fall 

Sunday morning I gave an address in the 
interest of our C. W. B. M. work. At the 
close of the address and in response to an 
invitation to become members of the auxiliary 
nineteen women came forward and six people 
to unite with the church 

In the afternoon at four o’clock we met 
to perfect the auxiliary organization and two 
more women and four men gave their names, 
making in all twenty-five charter members. 
The following officers were elected: 

Mrs. Frank Huber. 

Vice President—Mrs. Belle Goodnight. 
Treasurer—Mrs. O. A. Adams. 

Mrs. W. H. Taylor. 


Phe church is planning for a great revival 


President 


Secretary 


in October, when Bros. Allan Wilson and 
Miller will be with them. 

From Sheridan I left for my work at 
Joliet, Mont., spending one day in Billings, 
arriving in time.to help about thirty of our 
church people give Bro. Jordan and his wife 
a “pounding.” 

The prospects for a splendid meeting at 
Joliet are good. 

Bro. O. G. Shanklin and his wife have 
thoroughly prepared for the revival, having 
visited every home and given personal invita 
tions to these services. Bro. Shanklin has 
been here eight years. Every Lord’s day he 
preaches three sermons, riding twenty-five 
miles, and attends two Sunday schools. We 
need more. such workers in Montana. 

We expect to make a splendid report of 
the revival work later. 

Lucire MAy PARK, 

Montana Ass’t State and Song Evangelist. 

and State Organizer C. W. B. M. 

Aug., 1908. 


EUREKA COLLEGE. 


Six of the teachers of Eureka College are 
spending the summer at different universities. 
Profs. Jones, Cannon, Compton and wife, are 
at the University of Wisconsin; Miss Baxter 
is taking advance work in the University 
of Indiana; and Prof. Gray is finishing his 
work in the University of Michigan. 

The Eureka Chautauqua held its second 
session recently and the program was extra 


ordinary. It looks as if this would become 


a permanent feature of our interests ir this 
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part of the state. The chautauqua is held 
on the campus of Eureka College and is 
helping us very materially to get our eduea- 
tional interests before this part of the state. 

The Boosters’ Club of Eureka College 
brings glad tidings to the college authorities 
through the word of Mr. William Price, a 
member of the graduating class of next year 
and president of the club. Word has been 
received from quite a number of the old 
students that they will return next year 
with from one to three students each. 

For the first time in the history of Eureka 
College the class of 1908 issued an annual. 
It is called “The Tub.” 
of valuable information and beautiful pic- 


This volume is full 


tures of college buildings and interests. It 
has already done the college a great amount 
of good and is destined to do still more 
good. The proceeds from the sale of the 
annual will go to the college for the re-seat- 
ing of the chapel, which has been recently 
frescoed and otherwise improved. 

The campaign committee of Eureka College 
recently met in the office of Mr. A. J. Elliott 
in Peoria to receive the report of the field 
secretary, H. H. Peters, and to plan work 
for the remainder of the summer and early 
fall. The work that has been accomplished 
during the past six months has been success- 
ful and the outlook never was brighter. 
The Committee is made up of men of vision 
anl every movement is entered into with 
care. 

Knox P. Taylor of Bloomington, IIl., spent 
a few days last week in Eureka. In a public 
service held in the Christian Church, Bro. 
Taylor spoke of the great good that Eureka 
College and the Christian church in Eureka 
had done for our cause in Illinois, and 
throughout the world. 


OF INTEREST TO MEXICO VISITORS. 


.o Editor Curistian Century, Chicago, II1.: 

Dear Sir:—While I am away down in 
Mexico, I do not want my friends who read the 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY to think that I am out 
of the world, or have no business opportun- 
ities, for I am making more money now tnan 
I ever did in my life. 

Four years ago I took up a fruit claim. 
They give you the land if you will pay for 
setting out five acres of tropical fruit trees, 
The Department of Im- 
provement set out my banana trees, 1,500 
on the five acres, and attended to them for 


within five years. 


two years, or until the first crop was ready 
to gather, and it cost me $620. The Depart- 
ment of Improvement will care for your trees, 
and gather and market your fruit contin- 
uously, for one-third of the crop, and so I 
just let them attend to my orchard. 

In 1907 the department paid me for my 
share, $1,281.30 in gold. For the first six 
months ot 1908 I have received $708.76 in 
gold, and expeet the last half of the year 
will bring me a little more. You get your 
money every three months, as bananas are 
picked and marketed every day of the year. 
I think this is doing pretty well for a woman 
in a strange land? 

You do not have to come to Mexico to take 
up land; just write to the official in charge, 
Senor Elisha D. kly, Tuxteoec, Mexico, for 
blanks to take up fruit claims, and he will 
send you full particulars. You can pay for 
setting out the trees in installments of $5 
a month if you wish, and you need never 
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go to Mexico, if you prefer living elsewhere. 
Mrs. Mary Bennett. 


“Who is the fellow with the long hairy 
“He’s a Yale college boy.” “Well, I’ve often 
heard of those Yale locks.” 


“Mother,” said a thoughtful Boston child. 
“is Philadelphia older than Boston?” “Of 
course not, my son. The first settlement was 
made in Charlestown in 1630, while William 
Penn did not arrive on the site of Philadel. 
phia until fifty-two years later.” “That was 
always my impression, mother; how jis jt 
then that Philadelphia is mentioned in the 
Bible, while Boston is not?” 


‘What can be more perfect in its way,” 
says the Buffalo Commercial, “than the te 
mark of Tommy (hampered with a cop. 
science and home from an afternoon party) ; 
‘Mamma, darling, I’ve a great favor to ask 
of you. Please don’t ask me how I be. 
haved.’ ” 


The late Professor Jowett had a curious 
way of commenting on the work that was 
brought to him by students. 
sian he was shown a set of Greek verses, 
After looking them over carefully, he glanced 
up rather blankly, and saiu to the author, 
“Have you any taste for mathematics?’— 
Argonaut. 


On one ocea- 


In a little village in New Jersey the school 
mistress saw one of the little boys crying. 
She called him to her and inquired the rea- 
son. “Some of the big boys made me kiss a 
little girl out in the school-yard,” was the 
reply. “Why, that is outrageous! Why did 
you not come right to me?” “I—I didn’t 
know that you would let me kiss you,” he 
said.—Chicago Daily News. 


SELF DELUSION 
Many People Deceived by Coffee. 


We like to defend our indulgences and 
habits even though we may be convince: 
their actual harmfulness. 

A man can convince himself that whisky 
is good for him on a cold morning, or beer 
on a hot summer day—when he wants the 
whisky or beer? 

It’s the same with coffee. Thousands of 
people suffer headache and nervousness year 
after year but try to persuade themselves 
the cause is not coffee—because they like 
coffee. ; 

“While yet a child I commenced using 
coffee and continued it,” writes a Wis. 
man, “until I was a regular coffee fiend. I 
drank it every morning and in consequence 
had a blinding headache nearly every after- 
noon. 

“My folks thought it was coffee that ailed 
me, but I liked it and would not admit it 
was the cause of my trouble, so I stuck to 
coffee and the headaches stuck to me. 

“Finally, the folks stopped buying coffee 
and brought home some Postum. They made 
it right (directions on pkg.) and told me to 
see what aifference it would make with my 
head, and during that first week on Postum 
my old affliction did not bother me once. 
From that day to this we have used nothing 
but Postum in place of coffee—headaches are 
a thing of the past and the whole family 
is in fine health.” 

“Postum looks good, smells good, tastes 
good, is good, and does good to the whole 
body.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 











August 20, 1U0S, 





Do You Know 
e Our History? 


The Latest Book on 
The Subject is 


| The Rise of the Curreni 
Reformation 
By Prof. Hiram Van Kirk, Ph. D., Dean of 
Berkeley Bible Seminary, Berkeley, Cal 
Price $1.00, postage 10 cents. 
Order Now of 


The Christian Century Co. 
CHICAGO 














“Love Purified” 


By Celesta Ball May 
A beautiful book for Easter, Holiday, or 
Anniversary gift-beok. It is well printed on 
fine paper, is handsomely bound and illustra- 
ted. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















A 
Remarkable 
Offer 








We have arranged with the 


manufacturers of a Solid Gold 





Fountain Pen, fully warranted 





whereby we are able to present 






one free with each new sub- 





scription forwarded at our 





regular price. Any old sub- 


seriber sending in a new sub- 





scription with his own re- 
newal, may have two pens 
for the two subscriptions at 
Three Dollars. These pens 
seem to us perfectly satis- 
factory and we shall be glad 


to receive many orders. 








Christian Century Co. 
235 E. 40th St. 
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Making Home 
Preserves Air-tight 


No worrying about loose or in- 
secure caps, lids or corks if you 
use Pure Refined Parafine. In 
making preserves, catsup, pickles, 
jellies, etc., the sealing question is soon 
settled if you have a cake of 


Pure 
Refined Paraffine 


in the house. Sealing with Pure Refined Paraffine is simpler, easier, quicke: 
and more satisfactory than tying and tightening with string and paper. 

Odorless, t.cteiess; unaffected by fruit juices, acids, etc.; impervious to 
mold and moisture. It’s used in washing and for ironing and many 
other household purposes. Comes in cakes with full directions for use. 
Sold everywhere. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incerporated) 


os 









REPRESENTATIVES WANTED, 


By this and other high-class publications, including the best magazine of current events 
and a Woman’s Home Magazine. One lady or gentleman wanted in each town, whose 
integrity can be guaranteed by some minister we know. Our Agents get from ten to 
twenty dollars a week in cash. If you desire attractive and remunerative employment, 
send for description of our offer. Address, 


Joint Subscription Mngr., 235 East 40th St., Chicago. 





HIRAM COLLEGE, Hiram, Ohio. 
From a student’s symposium in the Hiram College Advance. 
WHY CHOOSE HIRAM? 

1. Because there you will receive the individual attention from instructors which is 
the unsolved problem of the large college. 

2. Because intellectually, morally and socially you will rank yourself. Wealth or pov- 
erty, social condition at home or “previous condition of servitude” will neither help nor 
hinder. 

3. Because, there you may learn to think for yourself, without throwing away faith 
and belief. 

4. Because coming in contact with Hiram’s world-wide interests you will grow. 

5. Because on graduation you will have a diploma that counts for something in the 
world of action. 

The Home-Coming issue of the “Advance,” containing the above symposium entire, the 
inaugural address of President Bates, a poem by Jessie Brown Pounds, articles by Judge 
F. A. Henry and Profs. E. B. Wakefield, B. S. Dean and G. H. Colton, and many other things 

‘of interest, also catalog and full information, sent free on application to J. O Neweomb 
Secretary, Hiram, Ohio. (Mention the Christian Century.) 


’ 











Cotner UNiversity 


Bethany (Lincoln), Nebraska. 


College of Arts, four courses four years each. Classical, Sacred Literature, 
Philosophical, Collegiate Normal, leading to A. B. College of Medicine, Depart- 
ments of Sacred Literature and Education—grants state certificates—grade and 
life. School of Music, Business, Oratory, Art. Academy accredited by state. 

Beautiful location; connected with Lincoln by electric line. Address, 


W. P. AYLSWORTH, Chancellor. 














FORTIETH YEAR 


Hamilton College 


For Girls and Young Women 

Famous old school of the Bluegrass Region. Located in the “Athens of the 
South.” Superior Faculty of twenty-three Instructors, representing Yale, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Wellesley, University of Cincinnati, Radcliffe and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Splendid, commodious buildings, newly refurnished, heated by steam. 
Laboratories, good Library, Gymnasium, Tennis and Athletic Field, Schools of 
Music, Art and Expression. Exclusive patronage. Home care. Certificate Admits 
to Eastern Colleges. For illustrated Year Book and further information address 

MRS. LUELLA WILCOX ST. CLAIR, President, Lexington, Ky. 

Forty Thousand Dollars in recent additions and improvements. 

Next session opens September 14, 1908. 




























A Glass Birthday Bank. Nickle-plated. Price, 
$1.25, not prepaid. Made from highly polished 
aluminum plates, glass globe and oxidized rods 
and nickel. plated balls. Size of bank, 5 inches 
square 











The Christian Century Ca, 358 Dearborn St., Chicage 














OKLAHOMA CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY. 


Located at Enid, Oklahoma. One of 
the finest railroad centers in the South- 
west. Elevated regiou, bracing atmosphere 
and good water; exer lent climate and fine 
buildings. A well- quipped educational 
plant, one of the b.it west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Large and experienced Fac- 
uity, extensive courses—Literary and Bib- 
lical. Superior advantages for Business 
Training, Music, Fiue Art and Oratory. 


The following schools and colleges in 
successful operation: 


I. College of Arts and Sciences. 
II. College of theBible. 

lif. College of Buiness. 

IV. College of Music. 

V. School of Oratory ad Expression. 

VI. School of Fine Art. 

VII. Elective Courses in great variety. 

Expenses moderate. 
There is no better place in which to be ed- 
ucated than in a school located as this is 
in the heart of this great and rapidly de- 
veloping Southwest that offers better op- 
portunities to young people than any other 
place in the United States. Preachers, 
Lawyers, Doctors and Business Men by the 
thousand are needed. 

Next session opens September 15, 1908. 

Send for catalog to Miss Emma Frances 
Hartshorn, Registrar, Oklahoma Christian 
University. 


E. V. ZOLLARS, 
President O. C. U. 

















Transylvania University 
“In the Heart of the Bine Grass.” 
1798-1908 
CONTINUING KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY. 


Attend Transylvania University. A 
standard institution with elective courses, 
modern conveniences, scholarly surround- 
ings, fine mora! influences. Expense 
reasonable. Students from twenty-seven 
states and seven foreign countries. First 
term begins September 14, 1908. Write for 
eatalog to-day. 


President Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Ky. 





THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH ADDITIONS. 
Salt Lake City, Utah.—There were twelve 
three month at 
regular services.—Dr. Albert Buxton, pastor. 


additions, baptisms, last 


Belding, Mich.—At regular services Sunday 


morning, August 9, two exeellent young 


women made the confession, and one week 


ago an older lady also came forward. ‘there 
is good interest in every department.— O. 
W. Winter. 

Conyers, Ga.—Our meeting at Bethel 
Chureh, Rockdale County, closed August 5 


confession and 
Everett 


with two additions, one by 
baptism, and one by statement. E. 
Hollingworth, Minister. 

A SPENDTHRIFT. 


Publican—“And how do you like being 
married, John?” 
“Don’t like it at all.” 


“Why, what's the matter wi’ 


John 
Publican 
she, John?” 
“Well, first 
when I goes ‘ome to my dinner 


John thing in the morning 
it’s money ; 
it’s money again, and at supper it’s the 
Nothing but money, money, money!” 
Publican—“Well, I never! What do she 
do wi’ all that money ?” 
John—“I dunno. I ain’t given her any 


same. 


yet.”— Punch. 


An Absent-Minded Professor. 





“pr. J is a scientist, and therefore a 
deep thinker, and, consequently, often pre- 
occupied and absent-minded. His most 
recent adventure attributable to his absent- 
minded propensities is at present furnishing 
much amusement for the faculty. 

“He was reading one evening after dinner 
when his wife approached and, touching him 
on the shoulder, remarked softly: ‘Uliver, 
Mr. and Mrs. B— are coming over this 
evening, so just go upstairs and change your 
coat.’ 

“The quiet little professor complied with- 
out a murmur. An hour later, when the 
visitors had been in the house some time, 
the hostess excused herself for a moment 
and slipped upstairs to see what détained 
the doctor. She found him in bed, calmly 
sleeping. 

“‘Oh, to be sure, the B—s,’ he said, when 
she awakened him. ‘I'll be right down. 
I guess I was a little absent-minded. I 
must have forgotten what I came for when 
I removed my coat, for I kept on undress- 
ing and went to bed’.” 


At the beginning of the recent Russo-Jap- 
anese War a schoolmaster tolu a class of 
boys the cause of the fighting, and then asked 
all who favored the war to hold up their 
hands. Up went every hand but one. “Well, 
Jack, why are you opposed to the war?” 
asked the master. “’Cause, sir, war makes 
history, an’ there’s more now’n I can ever 
learn,” was the totally unexpected answer 
of the youngster. 


Father—“You are Very backward in your 
When I was your age I was do- 
ing cube root.” Boy—‘What’s that?” 
Father—“What! You don’t even know what 
it is? Dear me, that’s terrible. Here, give 
me your pencil. Now we’ll take say, 1, 2, 3, 4 
and find the cube root. First you divide— 
no; you—let me see—um—yes—no—well, 
never mind—after all, perhaps you're too 
young to understand it.” 


arithmetic. 


CENTURY; 





Ar English health officer recently received 


the following note from one of the residents 
of his district, “Dear Sir,—I beg to tel] you 
that my child, aged eight months, is suffering 
from an attack of measles, as required by act 
of parliament.” 


“Mr. Gibbons,” said the teacher of the class 
in rhetoric, “point out the absurdity in this 
figure of speech: ‘At this time the Emperor 
Frederick hatched out a scheme,’ ete.” “It 
seems to me all right,” replied the young 
man after some reflection. “It does? Ex. 
plain if you please, how he could have 
‘hatched out’ a scheme.” “Well, he might 
have had his mind set on it.” 





YMYER gy Suzie mss 
CHURCH QB init faa 


235.1. 85. 4 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0, 


(Please mention this paper.) 





NEW FOR 1908 


JOY « PRAISE 


By Wm. J. Kirkpatrick and J. H. Fillmore 

More so in this new book will be sung with enthu- 
siasm and delight than has appeared in any book since 
Bradbury's time. Specimen pages free. Returnabie 
book sent for examination. 


528 Elim Street. Cincinnati. 0, 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 41-43 Bini House, new York 


BUCKEYE BELLS, CHIMES ang 
[ PEALS are known the world 





over for their full rich tone, 
durability and low prices 
Write tor catalog and estimate. Established 1897, 
The E. W. Vanduzen Co., 422 E. 2d St., Cincinnati, 0. 








BOWLDEN BELLS 
CHURCH AN 


BELLS 


a 
Steel A lop Church and school Beils. Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CU., Hillsbere, 0. 


ANNOUNCEMEN Ts 
CALLING CARDS 
Fine STATIONER! 
Sena fr Samples 


& BO. CUHDE & CO... 200 Ciark St. ,/Chiceg: 

















FROM CHICAGO 
Green, Goldand Brown “Daylight Special” 
—elegant fast day train. ‘Diamond Special” 
—fast night train—with its buffet-club car is 
unsurpassed for convenience and comfort. 
Buffet-club cars, bu ffet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and 
buffet sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of I. C. R. R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Pass’r Trar. Mor., CHICAGO 
S.G. HATCH, Gen’t Pass’r Acent. CHICAGO 
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bfe Christian Century 


ACLEAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER OP 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
(Disciples of Christ.) 


Published Weekly by 


Gse Christian Century Co. 
Station M, Chicago 


Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 28, 1902, at the 
Post Office at Chicago, Iltinois, under 
Act of March 3, 1879, 


Subscriptions. 

Subscription price, $1.50. To ministera 

$1.00. Foreign subscriptions $1.00 extra. 
Expirations. 

The label on the paper shows the month 
to which subscription is paid. List is re- 
vised monthly. Change of date on label is 
a receipt for remittance on subscription ac- 
count, 

Discontinuances. 

Special Notice—In order that subscribers 
may not be annoyed by failure to receive 
the paper, it is not discontinued at expira- 
tion of time paid in advance (unless so or- 
dered), but is continued pendin instruc- 
tions from the subscriber. If iscontinu- 
ance is desired, prompt notice should be 
sent and all arrearages paid. 

Change of Address. 

tn ordering change of address give the 
old as well as the new. If the paper 
does not reach you regularly, notify us at 
once. 

Remittances 
Should be sent by draft or money order 
payable to THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
COMPANY. If local check is sent add 10 
cents for exchange. 

Advertising. 

Nothing but clean business and _ reliable 
firms advertised. Rates given on applica- 
‘jon. 

Communications. 

Brief articles on subjects of interest will 
find ready acceptance. Conciseness is al- 
ways at a premium. News items are so- 
licited and should reach us not later than 
Monday of the week of publication. 





—The foundation stone of England’s first 
skyscraper has just been laid at Liverpool. 
The building will be 300 feet high and is 
being erected on a site overlooking the 
Mersey. 
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individual 


Give the number of communicants, and name of church. 


“*The Lord’s Supper takes on a new dignity and beauty by the use of the Individual Cup." J. K 


Wilson, D. D. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, 256-258 Washington St.. BOSTON. MASS. 











EUREKA COLLEGE 


Fifty-third annual session opens the middle of September. Splendid outlook. Mater- 
ial growth the best in history. Buildings convenient and well improved, Lighted 
with electricity, warmed by central heating plant. Beautiful campus, shaded 
with forest trees. Modern laboratories for biological and physical work. Splen- 
did library of carefully selected books and the best current periodicals. Lida’s 
Wood, our girls’ home, one of the very best. Eureka empliasizes the important. 
Stands for the highest ideals in education. Furnishes a rich fellowship. Has 
an enthusiastic student body. Departments of study: Collegiate, Preparatory, 
Sacred Literature, Public Speaking, Music, Art and Commercial. For a cata- 
logue and further information, address Robert E. Hieronymus, President. 








BUTLER COLLEGE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Is a standard co-educational college. It maintains departments of Greek, Latin, 
German, French, English, Philosophy and Education, Sociology and Economics, 
History, Political Science, Mathematics, Astronomy, Biology, Geology and 
Botany, Chemistry. Also a school of Ministerial Education. Exceptional op- 
portunities for young men to work their way through college. Best of ad- 
vantages for ministerial students. Library facilities excellent. The faculty of 


well trained men. Expenses moderate. Courses for training of teachers. 


Located in most pleasant residence suburb of Indianapolis. Fall terms opens 


Semptember 22nd. Send for Catalog. 
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The White Star New SS ARABIC ISBOI TONS]a sister ship ofthe BALTIC.CEDRIC and CELTIC one ofthe largest and steadiest shipsinthe or. 














The White Star New S. S. “ARABIC” (16,000 tons) 


ROUND THE WORLD for $650 up 


ANOTHER HOLY LAND GRUISE 


Communion Service 


Made of several materials and in many designs. Send for full particulars and catalogue No. & 








ROUND TRIP ON THE MAGNIFICENT WHITE STAR 
S.S. “ARABIC” (16,000 TONS). 

Avoiding 17 Changes of Inferior Steamers. 
VISITING MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, EGYPT, 
INDIA (17 DAYS), CEYLON, BURMA, MALAY 
PENINSULA, JAVA, BORNEO, MANILA, CHINA, 
JAPAN (15 DAYS), HONOLULU AND 
UNITED STATES. 

OVER 27,000 MILES BY STEAMER AND RAILROAD. 
$650 AND UP, INCLUDING SHIP AND SHORE 
EXPENSES. 

Glorious Cruising in Far East Indies. 

32 Days in India and China. 

No Changes to Slow Malodorous Oriental Steamers. 
Dangers and Annoyances of Worldwide Travel Avoided. 
An Ideal Opportunity for Ladies, Alone or with Friends. 
Mission Stations can be Visited Everywhere. 
Services, Lectures, Conferences and Entertainments en route. 
WRITE AT ONCE. GET FIRST CHOICE OF BERTHS. 
FULL PARTICULARS SENT FREE POSTPAID. 

Address CRUISE MANAGER, 





CHRISTIAN CENTURY, Station M, Chicago 


$400 AND UP, INCLUDING SHORE TRIPS, HOTELS, 
GUIDES, CARRIAGES, R. R. TICKETS, FEES, ETC. 


71 DAYS, STARTING FEBRUARY 4, 1909. 


THE BEAUTIFUL S.S. “ARABIC” FOR ROUND TRIP. 
ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE TO CHURCH PEOPLE. 
Inspiring Shipboard Services and Conferences. 
Attractive Lectures, Entertainments, etc., en route. 

The Famous White Star Cuisine and Service throughout Trip. 
The Finest Hotels, Elaborate Carriage Drives. 
Everything First Class. The Very Best there is. 
Superb Health Advantages in Matchless Mediterranean Climate 
BOOKS ALREADY OPEN. BERTHS GOING FAST. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET SENT 
FREE POSTPAID. 
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September Offering for Church Extension 


Begins Sunday, September 6th. Continuing every Sunday in September. 


August 29, 1903, 








CHURCHES SHOULD 
rry to take the Offering on the day appointed, if that 
day is favorable, and send increased offerings. 
However, all Sundays in September are for Chureh 
Extension offerings, so do not sacrifice the Offering for 
the day. 

Fourteen Hundred and Sixteen 
congregations contributed to Church Extension last 
year. The Board realizes that September is an unfop. 
tunate month for Offerings in many churches, but more 
of our churches should 

Take the Offering 
and do their best. City congregations should wait until 
their people have returned from vacations. This ig the 
Lord’s work and every church wearing his name should 
be in line. 
Order supplies from, and send offerings promptly to 
G. W. Mucktey, 500 Waterworks Bidg., 














We be Church Extension in 1888 with $10,662 The Board asked for $250,000 by - ‘: 
’ ’ F as » 
1900 and $500,000 by 1905 We passed our marks in both cases Shall the Kansas ( ity, Mo. 
btful mark remain aiter the Centennial? Our brethren must answer 





GOOD POINTS °F °° "2,.Sc89SS IE. ove 


CENTENNIAL WATCHWORD—“We must raise $150,000 this year and $200,000 next year to reach the million.” 


1 Money repeats itself in this Fund every five years. tb Every dollar loaned calls out three others. The church aided raiges three 
Churches are helped that first help themselves lars for every one loaned. 

The work pays for itself by the four per cent interest which is charged 7 The Board has handled all the money contributed to the Fund plus over 

‘ rhi * a permanent Fund to lean to churches that can not borrow £780,000, which has been paid back on loans, making a total of more than 

elsewhere or except at exorbitant rates of interest $1,440,000, which has been loaned to 1,178 mission churches scattered through 

rt huret aided first helps itself When our loan is sent it pays 44 States and Territories and only $563 has been lost, where congregations 

the last dollar of indebtedness voluntarily deeded their property to the Board for debts against them. . 

EXPLANATION OF NAMED FUNDS. 

We now have 29 Named Funds We want 50 by 1909 A Named Fund in our Church Bxtension work is $5,000 or as much more as the donor desires to 
rea t named after the donor or any one he may designate. Individuals cive $500 annually to create them and churches $300 annually A separate 
‘ nt is t of each Named Fund and a spearate annual report made to the donor All loans are made from this Fund to help build churches and are paid 

: * ' m five « s] annua nstallments Tbe interest at four jer cent is kept in the Fund and compounds itself semi-annually. As soon a 
me ! cumulate from new gifts terest, and returns from joans, another loan is made. The money is constantly repeating its work by coming 
ac ar going t again in loans to help weak and struggling churches complete their first church building. Money more than doubles its work every five years, 
For “ e 2 ”) will t! wor f 26.221 in five vears, building 12 « rebes with loans of $500 each. 

Thus, the F. M. Drake Loan Fu has built 66 churches since February, 1889, and bas done the work of over $26,000 and earned $3,672 of interest, 
though Brother Drake gave only $1 ono in 1889 and $380 each year until he paid in $5,000 within 10 years. 





READ THIS FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE 

INCE our April meeting your Board of Church 

Extension has been compelled, because of lack of 
money, to refuse aid to all applicants except in a few 
cases where small loans were granted out of our Named 
Funds. We have had seventy-eight applications for 
help sinee April, and every appealing congregation 
came with strong pleadings showing the best of reasons 
why we should help them to build. Each congregation 
was in a growing town or city with great promise of a 
strong church if only an adequate building could be 
erected. None of these can be aided until we hear from 
our Annual Offering in September. Our Offering must 


bring over Eighty Thousand Dollars if these worthy 





mission churches are to be aided. The Chireh that is Properly Housed becomes a Fixed Star of the First Magnitude—a 
Siin'ne Lielt within its Own Community, to its Own Country and Throughout the 
Wlole Work 











THE ANNUITY PLAN. WHAT IT is! HOW IT WORKS! 


IN OUR CHURCH EXTENSION FUND, AT KANSAS CITY, MO. 


What it Is—Through ovr Annuity Plan you can administer upon your own estate by putting your money into our Church Extension Fund. This is far 
better than making a bequest, because the Board will pay you 6 per cent, in semi-annual payments, if you are fifty years old, or more, and the interest 
“ € paid to your fe if she survives you. Between the ages of forty and forty-nine the rate is 5 per cent, and 4 per cent, between the ages of 
twenty-or and thirty-nine 


IT’S GREAT ADVANTAGES TO YOU: 


1 You can see your money work while you live 5 Your money is safe because the Annuity Bond which the Board issues 
you is as good as a Government Bond because it is backed up by all of 


y ba no rouble or losses in making reinvestments : 
y t t 7 ‘ j the assets of the Fund, which now amount to $650,000 and which will 
‘ ave no taxes or attorneys fees to pay and your income is constantly increase. 
regular. } We receive remittances of $100, or as many hundreds or thor sands as 
I Society is perpetual and is incor] ated Its f s are perpetuy you can send, and your money will be received at any time and 


“ ‘ ; 
and are loaned only on first mortgages where titles are absolutely good tond will be dated so that your interest begins at once. 


——— 


How Your Money Works The Board does not invest your money in some secu lar enterprise and WAIT FOR YOU TO DIE before -using it in the work of 
Church Extension All of our Annuity money is loaned at 6 per cent to aid promising congregations to build. The moey is returned by the churches 
using it in five equal, annual installments, and as fast as it returns it goes out again and again to build churches. Your money is thus in a PERPETUAL 
WHIRL OF DOING GOOD, because we have more demands for Annuity money than we can answer. Our mission churc hes in the new Southwest are 

to get Annuity money from the Board of Church Extension and pay 6 per cent, which is only 2 per cent more than is charged for the regular funds. 
They then have their loans in the hands of their friends. 
Our Annuity Fund has received 224 gifts and $215,000, and 125 church buildings have been erected by Annuity Funds alone. 
We can use $100,000 this year. Send remittances at once and give your full legal name and your age. Remit to 


G. W. MUCKLEY, Cor. Sec., 500 WATER WORKS BLDG., KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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